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THE KAISER MEDIA 
FELLOWS HEALTH 
FOR 2007 


Nine journalists have been selected 2007 Kaiser Media Fellows: 


Dominic Chavez, photographer, and John Donnelly, reporter, 
Washington bureau, The Boston Globe 
Examine the effectiveness public and private U.S. funding and 
programs help AIDS orphans Africa. 


Sheri Fink, M.D., freelance reporter, New York City 
Medical care times crisis and disaster, focused New Orleans, 
post-Katrina. 


Deborah Franklin, acting deputy science/health editor, National 
Public Radio, Washington, D.C. 
Genetic testing and its implications for individuals and their health 
insurance coverage. 


Felice Freyer, medical writer, The Providence Journal, Rhode Island 
The causes and costs premature births. 


Tom Jennings, documentary producer, New York City 
Immigrant health issues, migrant workers, and health policies related 
immigration. 


Joshua Norman, health reporter, The Sun Herald, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Mental health and trauma recovery the Gulf region. 


Czerne Reid, health and science reporter, The State, Columbia, 
South Carolina 


Federal and state funding for HIV/AIDS treatment and care, and the 
economic and social impact the disease South Carolina. 


T.R. Reid, Rocky Mountain bureau chief, The Washington Post 


comparative analysis other countries’ health care financing and 
delivery systems and the lessons for the U.S. 


The Kaiser Media Fellowships Program gives awards print, online, 
television and radio journalists and editors interested health policy 
issues. The aim provide journalists with highly flexible range 

opportunities pursue individual research and reporting projects, 
combined with group briefings and site visits wide range health 
and social policy issues. 


For more eligibility and application details, check our website 
www.kff.org/mediafellows; write/e-mail: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 


e-mail: 
The Kaiser Family Foundation non-profit, private operating foundation dedicated providing 


information and analysis health care issues policymakers, the media, the health care community, 
and the general public. The Foundation not associated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 
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hen was the last time you saw photograph celebrity posing with 

book that she wasn’t selling? Bookish isn’t what immediately comes 

mind when think Marilyn Monroe, but she reportedly had 
passion for literature (and did marry Arthur Miller, after all), decided 
have her introduce our annual books issue—which explores, rather passionately 
and personally, journalism’s complicated relationship books. Linda Perlstein, 
former Washington Post staff writer, explains why she felt she had give 
the newsroom and write books really cover education America. Elisabeth 
Sifton, veteran book editor Farrar, Straus and Giroux, describes the increas- 
ingly indispensable nature news books era declining ambitions the 
newspaper business. And Steve Wasserman reflects his time editing the Los 
Angeles Times Book Review argues that the current retreat from the coverage 
books our newspapers neither new nor benign nor necessary. Elsewhere 
the issue, advance the conversation about the search for new economic 
model for serious journalism with two pieces—one Charles Lewis that urges 
foundations and journalists explore nonprofit solution, and the other Bree 
Nordenson that raises the question how the government might help lift the 
press. Summer’s over. Dig in. 


ELLIOTT ERWITT / MAGNUM 
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EDITORIAL 


Letting 


It’s time rethink journalistic competition 


1995, newspapers were beginning grapple with the seis- 
mic structural shift digital technology, the late James Carey 


Marshall appreciates the scoop, but 
understands that its value has dimin- 
ished. Getting most stories first is, 
most days, meaningless beyond bragging 
rights. Most scoops are quickly matched. 
That not say that the competition 
first necessarily bad thing, and 
this especially true for stories that 
can’t won’t easily replicated. But 
the scoop mentality can produce sloppy 
inaccurate stories—and readers don’t 
care who had first anyway. 

Byron Calame, the former New York 
Times public editor, chided the Times 
last year for its reluctance 
follow The Washington Post’s scoop 
deplorable conditions Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, urging the Times 
“swallow bit its pride” the in- 
terest better serving its readers. 

He’s right. Why couldn’t the Times 
have linked immediately the Post ar- 
ticle (and the excellent work done 
the story The Army Times) even 
set about expanding the coverage, on- 
line and print, adding new reporting, 
reaction, analysis, and context? Instead, 
waited six days weigh with its 
own start-from-scratch story. Why not 
embrace the competition’s good work 
and then take further? 

All aggregation not created equal, 
course. It’s one thing for some dentist 
New Jersey with passion for pol- 


noted that modern American journalism the product select the pertinent links 


ticular set circumstances and particular moment history. story, add his analysis, and post 


“What changing not some preternatural form journal- 


his blog (something all for, 
the way); it’s quite another for the 


ism,” wrote. “All terms the political equation—democracy, The New York Times pull 


public opinion, public discourse, the press—are all for grabs.” 


Carey’s essay seems prescient when one considers the 
vague ways that members the mainstream press and its 
observers talk about journalism undergoing “transition.” This 
conversation mostly concerns the frantic search for online 
business model—one that will support the expensive habit 
serious reporting—and scattershot effort leverage blogs 
and other forms digital media. reconsideration some 
the fundamental assumptions that shape the way practice 
journalism, however, lagging. The transition story mostly 
one adaptation instead reinvention rejuvenation. 

the heart Josh Marshall’s pioneering Web journalism 
operation principle that newspapers particular should 
digest. David Glenn writes his profile (page 22) the 
man behind Talking Points Media, “Marshall believes his 
role bring his readers the best journalistic efforts 
particular topic, even when those efforts have appeared 
other publications.” 
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together those links and shepherd the 
conversation. 

More broadly, imagine what possible journalism itself 
could swallow bit pride the collaborative front. 
newsroom resources continue contract—foreign bureaus 
close, staffs shrink, travel budgets evaporate—producing 
broad, deep, and authoritative news report day and day out 
may some cases require that news operations join forces. 
Foreign coverage, especially, which dangerously thin the 
place where formal cooperation, both home and 
abroad, could strengthen all the operations involved. 

rather pessimistic article the future newspa- 
pers published last year the University Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School Business entitled, “All the News That’s 
Fit Download, Blog: Are Newspapers Yes- 
terday’s News?” urges newsrooms to, among other things, 

“accept cultural change.” Rethinking the scoop and the 
overall relationship between rivals would good place 
start. CJR 


Illustration Pep Montserrat 
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BRUCE BEATTIE, THE NEWS-JOURNAL, DAYTONA FLA. 


Times 
The Post 


1150 15th St. Washington, D.C. 
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LETTERS 


The Prisoner 

was moved your story “Prisoner 
345” Rachel Morris July/Au- 
gust). Why won’t the Bush administra- 
tion give Sami al-Haj chance defend 
himself? 

Raghvendra Singh 

Warrensburg, 


Snooze Alarm 

“Damage Report” Craig Flournoy 
and Tracy Everbach July/August) 
about the troubles The Dallas Morn- 
ing News was dead on. And not because 
the plethora old journalist farts (of 
which consider myself one) kvetching 
about the “good old days” journalism. 
“Damage Report” captured what truly 
missing from the News heart 
and soul. The “Snooze” didn’t just elimi- 
nate positions, most held solid veter- 
ans; excised its guts. still mourn the 
demise the Religion section, and can 
hardly stand read whatever that 
now passes for culture and arts. 

Dallas Morning News subscrip- 
tion just came for renewal, and sat 
along time, thinking that wouldn’t 
resubscribe. did, only for old times, 
sake. grew reading both the Shreve- 
port Times and the Shreveport Journal, 
and just don’t have the courage will 
give daily newspaper yet. But 
can see the day coming. 

Susan White 
Richardson, 


Rates Exchange 

its effort connect two dots—new 
postal rates for periodicals and the dis- 
semination diverse ideas—your edi- 
torial “Calling Uncle Sam” May/ 
June) disconnected from the truth. De- 
spite widely held view the contrary, 
the U.S. Postal Service does not get tax 
dollars pay for its operations. Instead, 
like any business, we’re required cover 
the cost providing service charging 
appropriate price. Delivering periodi- 
cals unique process that has cost 
structure its own compared to, say, 
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just don’t have 
the courage 
daily newspaper 
yet. But can see 
the day 


First Class mail. The new price that’s 
been set for periodicals low 
can and still cover the rising cost 
delivering your readers. 

recognize that the exchange 
diverse thought and speech the life- 
blood this country, and we’re proud 
the role play delivering those 
ideas. Despite the views presented 
your editorial, stand that time- 
honored commitment even the face 
rising costs and make neces- 
sary adjustment our prices ensure 
strong, viable Postal Service. 

Joanne Giordano 

Vice president 

Public Affairs and Communications 
United States Postal Service 
Washington, 


The editors respond: setting rates, 
the Postal Service must reconcile its fi- 
nances with its mission. And speaking 
mission: remember that the found- 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


ers saw the circulation information, 
opinion, and intelligence precon- 
dition self-governance. That one 
the reasons George Washington fa- 
vored the free delivery newspapers 
through the mails, and Postmaster Ben 
Franklin sent magazines for free. The 
Postal Service has the discretion al- 
locating costs between large, ad-stuffed, 
commercial periodicals primarily the 
business making money, and small, 
political and cultural periodicals primar- 
ily the business advancing and eval- 
uating ideas and putting new issues 
the national agenda. its latest round 
rate increases July 15, the Postal 
Service rewarded the former the ex- 
pense the latter and, result, the 
public sphere the poorer. 


The Goebbels Variations 
Thank you for Michael Massing’s essay, 
“Memorial Day Mush” July/Au- 
gust). Given the overdose flag waving 
and uncritical treatment the war 
Massing can forgiven for not in- 
cluding public broadcasting his litany 
the mindless and mawkish treatment 
Memorial Day received from network 
and cable television. The public televi- 
sion coverage the Memorial Day con- 
cert from the D.C. Mall was every bit 
jingoistic and unfortunate the cover- 
age Massing discussed. 
Once American blood spilled 
conflict, seems rationality goes out 
the window. Joseph Goebbels’s quote, 
“Think the press great keyboard 
which the government can play,” 
aptly summarizes the tone the Me- 
morial Day coverage. 
Herb Strentz 
Urbandale, 


strongly disagree with Michael Mas- 
sing’s last two columns. the March/ 
April complained that few re- 
porters covering the annual auto show 
Detroit’s Cobo Center took note the 
“really big story hand—the dramatic 


The New York Times allow 
its top colu mnist call 
George Bush print? 


PAUL 


Thousands clamored get FREE GIFT 
but couldn’t buy tickets any price you this 

hose lucky enough snag seats (sold out weeks advance) high-voltage event 
squeezed into crowded Manhattan auditorium expecting 
hear icons the left share astonishing revelations about Bush- [expletives not deleted] 
Cheney criminal activities that were being unreported (or 2-hour double-CD 
suppressed) corporate media. They weren’t disappointed. free with membership 


PAUL KRUGMAN, prize-winning columnist for WBAI Public Radio 
The New York Times, revealed what wanted 
write about George Bush but couldn’t 


For years WBAI has been powerful voice for peace 


and justice. Your support helps stay that way. Request 
GREG PALAST, holder the George Orwell your free Kicking Ass album now. You won’t find this 


Courage Journalism Award, shared underground bestseller Amazon.com Blockbusters. 
exposé hot that U.S. papers wouldn’t print hear CBS FOX. Hurry supply limited. 
(but will air the British press). Membership and donations are tax-exempt 

AMY GOODMAN, award-winning host the internet www.wbai.org. 


Democracy proves once again (if proof 
were needed), that she’s lady she’s 
reporter! 


Mail this coupon. phone 1-800-901-7785 


Greg for Air America commentator 
RHODES, onlookers swear that flames were YES, send KICKING ASS gift and enroll 
shooting out her microphone. member WBAI Radio for $25. (Already 


member? We'll extend you for another year) 
haring stage for the first time, Krugman, 
Palast, Goodman, and Rhodes kept egging BONUS! Get extra CDs for friends only $10 
each other on, slyly upping the ante extra add $10 extra CDs add $20 
display sharp tongues, biting wit, shrewd extra extra add $100 
political insights and shocking “leaks” that may 


(Sorry t 10 extra CD 


membership WBAI Public Radio. Mr/Ms (print) 
part Pacifica, America’s only inde- 
pendent, non-commercial public radio network. City State Zip 
Randi And it’s ted. Which 
advertising. corporate censorship. government control. 
That’s why can bring you voices like Noam Chomsky, 
Michael Parenti, Howard Zinn, Jim Hightower, Mumia Abu- TO: Kicking A**, Dept CJ-0907 
Jamal, and others often muffled mainstream media. Wall Street, Floor, New York, 10005 


ATT: Development Office 


Paul Krugman 


demise industry that for the last 
century has been the economic main- 
stay the upper Midwest.” 

Massing spoke layoffs, buyouts, 
falling housing prices, rising unemploy- 
ment. lamented that national media 
don’t spend enough time the region 
get real feel for such problems. 

Then, the July/August la- 
mented that the Memorial Day cover- 
age gave “barely trace de- 
bate, hardly whiff dissent, virtually 
hint anger discontent, outrage, 
sense betrayal” over America’s in- 
volvement Iraq. 

all adds Massing ignoring the 
story hand push his issues. And that 
attitude nurtures the general public’s 
disenchantment with and mistrust 
the media. 

send reporter cover the auto 
show, expect him examine the 
products and solicit expert opinion 
whether and how the products might 
reverse “the dramatic demise” the in- 
dustry. The story that demise and its 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


effects are for another assignment. 

Similarly, with the Memorial Day 
coverage, expect reporters concen- 
trate the reason for the commemo- 
ration: the sacrifice made Americans 
over more than two centuries estab- 
lish and safeguard this nation. 

And incidentally, assuming that au- 
diences thinking about the 
issues attending the war implies that 
Americans are dull-witted and unin- 
formed. That’s the kind pedantic at- 
titude that offends those Americans. 
Fred Walters 
Harrisburg, 


Michael Massing responds: Fred Walters 
seems want turn the clock back 
time when reporters dutifully stuck 
the script official ceremonies. 
me, the thousands journalists who 
annually descend the Cobo Center 
and spend days bubble created and 
managed the auto companies exem- 
plify the worst pack journalism. 
make matters worse, news organizations 


THE NEWS THAT our colleague and competitor, the American Journalism Review, 
thin financial ice this year bad news, and smart journalists everywhere are 
wishing the magazine quick and enduring recovery. 

The Washington Post’s Howard Kurtz reports that AJR “could face shutdown” 


year’s end, although Tom Kunkel, its president, made clear that the magazine 
working hard pull through. The magazine’s situation has been aggravated 
lawsuit filed Wendy McCaw, the owner the Santa Barbara News-Press, 
over December AJR piece about turmoil that paper under her tenure. AJR has 
the cost defending its writer, Susan Paterno. 

McCaw called the piece “biased, false, and misleading diatribe.” reads 
like example the kind solid journalism criticism that the known 
for its best, the kind analysis and reporting that would sorely missed 
the magazine disappeared. 

Some readers might expect that the Columbia Journalism Review might pri- 
vately glad see rival tough straits. The opposite true. The two magazines’ 
differing personalities have nearly always negated editorial overlap, and there 
certainly more than enough work for everyone. fact, can’t think time 
when the mission the journalism review was more significant. 

Once upon time, magazines like AJR and were largely cops the beat, 
blowing our whistles ethical transgressions and swinging the baton lazy 
unfair coverage. The job has grown, and perhaps the greatest part this: 
here help journalism and those who care about think through con- 
fluence fierce social, political, technical, and financial challenges that threaten 
the very existence the kind reporting and analysis that democracy needs 
stay healthy. 

consider AJR partner that mission, and hope raising glass them 
few months, when they pull past this rough spot the road. —Mike Hoyt 
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are not assigning reporters cover the 
story outside the Cobo Center, either 
during the auto show after. That was 
the point column. 

for Memorial Day, felt driven 
write column after seeing how 
phony the coverage was. There were 
stories about family arranging 
bring their dead son’s pet puppy back 
from Iraq; about soldier who had lost 
most both legs but hadn’t lost his 
sense humor; about troops insist- 
ing that morale remained high despite 
the extension their tours fifteen 
months. Such stories seemed artificial 
and anything but genuine tribute 
the troops. 

Finally, puzzled Walters’s sug- 
gestion that, because audiences might 
aware the issues surrounding the 
war, newscasts needn’t explore them. 
that logic, why have any analysis 
debate all? 


The Good Friend 

was among those the audience 
Berkeley’s Graduate School Journal- 
ism for David Halberstam’s April key- 
note address, “Turning Journalism into 
History.” Halberstam, who was killed 
crash two days later, gave scintil- 
lating talk. After reading Jim Wooten’s 
welcome piece how Halberstam 
valued friendship (“The Halberstam 
You Didn’t Know,” July/August), 
recalled vividly pre-talk scene. 
friend Arthur Blaustein (Cal professor, 
ex-New Yorker) sidled over and sat next 
Halberstam, who was sitting the 
front row the auditorium. The two 
engaged animated conversation, lots 
laughter. few days later ran into 
Arthur. commiserated about Hal- 
berstam’s death, then asked Arthur 
how knew Halberstam. “Our families 
are friends,” said. After reading Woo- 
ten’s piece, suspect that Halberstam 
considered everyone the audience 
that night friend. true, the feeling 
was surely mutual. 

Burt Dragin 

Oakland, 


Correction 

Jim Wooten’s piece about David Hal- 
berstam the July/August issue wish 
had spelled John Seigenthaler’s name 
correctly. CJR 


KEY BENEFITS 
THE GRADUATE 
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Quinnipiac students receive practical 
training from accomplished journalists who 


STAY SHARP WITH bring their experience and professional 


CUTTING ED GE TOPICS connections to the classroom. Course 


The communications industry evolving tremendous pace, and Quinnipiac’s topics range from print reporting and 


graduate students have boundless opportunities upgrade their knowledge and news broadcasting media management 


skills. exploring the newest and most exciting areas the field, such online 

and online news. And with schedule 
news, journalists will stay fresh and relevant. Career-expanding courses include: 
: that accommodates working professionais, 
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PRINT JOURNALISM ONLINE 
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including online classes, welcome both 


part-time and full-time students. 


YOUR NEXT MOVE 


Quinnipiac University preparing news professionals and interactive multimedia producers meet the challenges and technological 
innovations tomorrow. For more information call 1-800-462-1944 visit www.quinnipiac.edu. 


QUINNIPIAC UNIVERSITY 


Hamden, Connecticut 


BusinessJournalism.org 


FREE Online Seminars 


Business Journalism Fall 2007 
Business Journalism Boot Camp Intermediate Business Journalism 
Business Writing Covering Private Companies 
Visit BusinessJournalism.org for online seminar dates and registration. 
Business Blogs with Character 
Dick’s Picks (shown left): Best-written business stories chosen writing coach Dick Weiss 
Roush Rant: Find out bugging Chris Roush about business journalism 

Under the Magnifying Glass: Footnoted.org editor Michelle Leder probes company financials 

Magazine Watch: Jennifer Hopfinger monitors and critiques the nation’s business magazines 
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for Business Journalism Box 874702, Arizona State 


Funded by a grant trom | 


Donald Reynolds 
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Currents 


Pride Place 


Sarah Liebowitz was nervous. the smallish 
newsroom the Concord Monitor New 
Hampshire June, new reporter was about 
take his seat the desk next hers. State 
house reporter Liebowitz, twenty-five, 
would nearly thirty-six years younger than 
the new guy. was worried that he’d hear 
saying something silly the phone, 
that messy desk would make him wish 
never made the move,” she says. The new 
guy was Mike Pride, and “the move” was his 
stunning announcement week earlier that 
was going leave the comfortable corner 
editor’s office that had occupied for the 
past twenty-four years and spend his last 
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twelve months before retire- 
ment toiling the news- 
room floor, sixty-one- 
year-old reporter. 

Pride, who has been 
showered with prizes, fel- 
lowships, and other honors 
during thirty-year career 
with the Monitor that started 
the sports desk, offered 
simple explanation for the 
switch: got into newspa- 
pers writer and some- 
how got off track. decided 
that could sell the idea 
the publisher, would have 
wanted do,” Pride says. 

The publisher, Geordie 
Wilson, was floored 
Pride’s plan, but once 


thought about it, decided that 
given Pride’s three decades 
service the Monitor, “Mike 
certainly had earned the 
opportunity try something 
unconventional.” Moreover, 
reasoned, putting Pride 
the newsroom would 
accomplish three things: the 
overall quality the paper’s 
writing would up, the ex- 
editor’s ability mentor the 
staff would heightened, 
and the move would create 
graceful way help 
prepare for life after Mike,” 
Wilson’s words. “It began 
seem like the perfect gesture.” 
Pride’s successor, Felice 
Belman, the former manag- 
ing editor, had left the Moni- 
three times for jobs big- 
ger dailies, only lured 
back Concord each time 
Pride and others. She, too, 
was startled her former 
boss’s plan, but quickly 
embraced it. “In his last year 
here,” she notes, “he’s taking 
something risky and dif- 
ficult. shows our staff and 
our readers how seriously 
take the task news report- 
ing and writing—even 
time technological change 
and difficult budgets. Not 
only that, getting lot 
good stories out him!” 
Indeed, Pride produced 
dozens articles his 
first month reporter. 
Monday July, when 
asked what had cook- 
ing, rattled off six stories 
and “projects” had the 
works, including ambi- 
tious oral history World 
War veterans that will 
coincide with Ken Burns’s 
upcoming documentary 


Illustrations Jacqui Oakley 


i (MANAGING ED. 


about the war. Pride also has 
been doing background polit- 
ical reporting preparation 
for the 2008 New Hampshire 
presidential primary. And 
has been filing everything 
from art reviews blog 
entries (he has his own 
Monitor blog) his Sunday 
column, “At Age,” which 
examines life after sixty. 

Meg Heckman, who 
twenty-nine and the paper’s 
first aging-and-elder-care re- 
porter, attended the late-May 
staff meeting when Pride 
disclosed his plans move 
into the newsroom. “Oh, 
that boomer!” she 
blurted out, then immedi- 
ately feared she might have 
offended him. meant 
positive way,’ she 
insists. “As baby boomers like 
Mike approach retirement, 
they’re examining how they 
want spend the rest 
their lives. Few are willing 
slink quietly into old age, 
and many, Mike included, 
are choosing something 
unusual and meaningful.” 

small newspaper 
editor, Pride had few worlds 
left conquer. 1999 
CJR survey more than 
hundred newspaper editors, 
the Monitor was ranked the 
nation’s best small daily, and 
tied for twenty-fourth place 
among dailies any size, 
which not bad for paper 
with weekday circulation 
(then and now) about 
20,000 and Sunday reach 
22,500. Pride won the 
National Press Foundation’s 
“Editor the Year Award” 
1986 (the prize was renamed 
the “Benjamin Bradlee Editor 


won’t any more than Arthur Sulzberger does.’ 
—Rupert Murdoch The New York Times, responding 


fears that will tamper with the editorial structure 


The Wall Street Journal 


the Year Award” 2005). 
the legion Monitor alums 
spread around the country, 
many major newspapers. 
Meanwhile, today’s 

Monitor newsroom, Sarah 
Liebowitz and her new desk- 
mate seem getting along 
fine. It’s actually “inspiring,” 
she says, “to watch someone 
who clearly loves the craft 
journalism.” 

—Terry Dalton 


Tailor-made 


IT’S FITTING THAT SIX DAYS 


June—the documentary 
film reexamining the 1967 
war that was 
for today’s Arab-Israeli 
conflict—should receive 
clashing reviews from its 
critics. Some raved about the 
film’s narrative tension and 
rhetorical balance; others 
berated for what they saw 
historical revisionism. 
These reviews are based, 
for the most part, Six 
Days’s director’s cut, released 
mark the war’s fortieth 
anniversary this June. Most 
Americans, however, saw 
different Six Days— 
version co-produced 
affiliate WGBH and aired 
television documentary 
PBS stations. The American 
edition distinct from 
the original that Ilan Ziv, 


Six Days’s director, tried 
remove his name from its 
credits before the film’s 
US. release. 

The original film “an 
attempt, journalistically 
responsible way, explore 
the stereotypes the war 
and give them more nuance,” 
Ziv says. But the ver- 
sion, says, the “revisionist 
aspect has been eliminated.” 

general, the American 

edition more sympa- 
thetic Israel than the 
other versions the 
film. (There are 
five versions 
all: four “interna- 
tional versions”— 
co-produced 
French, Canadian, 
and Israeli companies, and 


distributed those countries 


and elsewhere—and the U.S. 
version, co-produced 
WGBH and distributed the 
and parts Canada.) 
The American version 
frames Israel the war’s 
underdog, scrappy David 
reluctantly defending itself 
against pan-Arabism’s hulk- 
ing Goliath. The interna- 
tional editions, meanwhile, 
generally paint more 
critical picture Israel’s 
role the war, depicting the 
nascent country’s attacks 
Egypt and Jordan strategic 
attempts win political 
validation through 
exposition military might. 
The American Six Days 
emphasizes the threat that 
Soviet Union-backed 
Syria posed Israel; the 
international versions 


play down that detail. The 
international versions’ 
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HARD NUMBERS 


days elapsed 
between when the 
oldest pending Freedom 
Information Act request was 
filed—May 1987—and August 
31, 2007 


maximum number 

business days legally 
permitted for the fulfillment 
FOIA requests 


percent total U.S. 

weekday radio program- 
ming that leans conservative 
the 257 top news/talk 
stations owned the top five 
commercial-station companies 


percent that program- 
ming that leans liberal 
Pages 


700,00 from 


former New York Times pub- 
lisher Adolph personal 
correspondence donated 
the Times Company the New 
York Public Library July 2007 


dimensions banner ads the 
Chicago Tribune plans begin 
selling its front page 


orice 


over the past six years 
recorded being forced from 
their countries into exile 


journalists who have re- 
turned home from exile 


number 
submitted for July’s Democratic 
CNN/YouTube debate 


screened for the 
candidates 


million viewers who 
tuned watch the 
debate 


Sources: The George Washingt on 
University, Center for American 
Progress, Chicago Tribune, The 
Committee to Protect Journalists, 
The New York Public Library, and 
The New York Times 


hard-number reference 
the estimated 100,000 
Palestinians displaced 
during the conflict gone 
the release. are 
some individual narratives 
loss—the international 
versions, for example, 
include scenes Palestinian 
refugee Abdel Latif Sayid, 
the site his former 
home, recalling his family’s 
displacement. The American 
edition omits that footage. 
The versions “are 
different, and they ought 
different,” says Zvi Dor- 
Ner, the film’s 
executive producer. “You 
have take into account 
your audience,” says. “You 
have tell the story 
way that will interesting 
and relevant them.” 
Dor-Ner took issue with 
Ziv’s nuanced approach 
the war’s watershed 
moments. “When 
program for the general 
public, it’s not the time 
for academic debate,” 
Dor-Ner says. “Maybe 
there’d room for more 
experimentation, for 
revisionist version, PBS 
did three four programs 
about the Six Days’ War. 
did only one, needed 
good, solid history.” 


Yet “good, solid history” 
has never been cut-and- 
dried affair, especially 
when comes the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. “Making 
documentary film 
exercise inclusion and 
omission,” says Ina Fichman, 
Six Days’s Canada-based 
producer. And when multiple 
versions the same film 
are made and distributed, 
she says, “there are some 
philosophical issues that 
need dealt with.” 

Reversioning, it’s 
called, fairly common 
practice; films distributed 
multiple countries 
are routinely edited for 
length and language and 
other logistical elements. 
Reversioning that affects 
film’s content and tone, 
though less common, also 
takes place. 1999, for 
example, and the BBC 
aired two different editions 
The Fifty Years War, 
documentary account the 
Arab-Israel conflict. Though 
both were widely acclaimed, 
each also met criticism—the 
BBC version for being pro- 
Palestine, the for being 
pro-Israel. 

Audiences, however, 
are generally unaware that 
they’re watching tailor-made 


takes history. Indeed, 
“the main thing here, aside 
from the journalistic issues 
involved, that one 
really knows about the 
different versions the 
film,” says Michael Getler, 
PBS’s ombudsman, Six 
Days. Americans are 
getting customized version 
the very least, know 
that. And generally 
exceptional journalism 
has begun venturing into 
exceptionalism, deserve 
know that well. 

Megan Garber 


Glass 
Half Full 


THE U.S. NEWSPAPER 
has suffered 
thousands job losses since 
the turn the century, 
creating sense fear and 
uncertainty about the future 
newspapers. However, 
seems the dark cloud 
hanging over journalism 
hasn’t turned students away 
from journalism school—at 
least not yet. 

Since 2000, under- 
graduate and graduate 
enrollments the nation’s 


THANKS NANCY HOLEMAN HOLMES South Carolina, former English instruc- 
tor, for example perfectly incorrect use pretty common word that pretty 


commonly misused. 


article Holmes read described Donald Rumsfeld, then Secretary Defense, 
“the namesake ‘Rummyworld, sometimes referred to....” 

That’s backward. namesake person thing named after—in the sake the 
name of—another. Joe the namesake his grandfather. Mary her aunt’s name- 
sake. And Iraq, when it’s called “Rummyworld,” the namesake Rumsfeld, not the 


other way around. 


It’s easy mistake make, but keeping the definition pure worth some effort. 
Holmes, asked for help remembering how goes, noted that indeed it’s matter 
naming after: “The one coming first time the ‘name’; thus namesake must 


the one coming later time.” 


Sounds foolproof. 


2007 


—Evan Jenkins 


more than four hundred 
journalism programs have 
been growing healthy 
rate, marking the longest 
stretch sustained growth 
the field over the past 
two decades, according 
the Annual Survey 
Journalism Mass 
Communication Enrollments 
compiled the Grady 
College Journalism and 
Mass Communication the 
University Georgia. 

Although undergraduate 
enrollment growth has 
slowed less than percent 
over the last two years, 
strong gains earlier the 
decade mean that annual 
enrollments increased 
average rate nearly 
percent; annual enrollment 
graduate programs has 
increased average 
rate percent. Lee 
Becker, one the survey’s 
authors, says that while the 
recent slowdown may have 
something with the 
gloomy prognosis for the 
newspaper business, was 
also inevitable given the high 
rate growth years past 
and the inherent fickleness 
enrollment numbers. 

Furthermore, Becker, 
professor Grady College 
who has surveyed journalism 
enrollment for nearly two 
decades, suggests, while the 
pool traditional newspaper 
jobs may shrinking, the 
broader journalism industry 
experiencing equal—if 
not greater—growth spurt; 
not only are traditional 
news outlets expanding 
the Internet, but there 
also whole new crop 
digital media jobs. “There 
evidence that students 
track the downsizing the 
industry,” says Becker. “They 
see mass communication 
broader enterprise. Everyone 
can journalist.” 

—Jarrett Renshaw 


DARTS LAURELS CLINT HENDLER 


The Oregonian for 
rolling over obvious 
mathematical mistake, 
and thereby opening 
otherwise admirable 


reporting attack. When the paper researched the history 
all-terrain vehicles, found something startling: though 
manufacturers had made deal with government regulators 
1988 not produce ATvs with less lateral stability than 
those already the market, the government hadn’t tested 
the machines for compliance since 1991. The Oregonian 
hired engineer see the industry was taking advan- 
tage the lax regulation, and demonstrate how easy 
would resume testing, according Tom Detzel, who 
edited the resulting articles. For convenience sake, the paper 
hired local engineer and supplied him with engineering 
paper outlining the government test. The engineer tested 
four off-the-lot and came back with results far more 
damning than the paper expected. Detzel’s team considered 
getting second opinion, but decided instead have the 
engineer recheck his own work. This time the results were 
dramatically different, but still showed that two the four 
vehicles failed the government test. The Oregonian used these 
numbers major May series four-wheeler safety and 
published its engineer’s final report Web extra. But 
late June, under concerted assault the atv industry, The 
Oregonian retracted the study and admitted that its engineer 
made imprecise measurements, and that fact all tested 
had met the safety standard. Moving from bad worse, the 
paper conceded that its engineer had also used version 
the government formula for calculating stability that was 
oversimplified unrecognizable. Detzel acknowledges 
that missed the errors, but says doesn’t regret the team’s 
choice engineer, saying that “he seemed competent, and 
competent.” Detzel also said doesn’t regret the decision 
not have the results vetted. One person The Oregonian 
could have gone Roy Deppa, who developed the original 
government test, and whose efforts improve ATV safety 
were positively portrayed the series. “In research fields, 
the guiding words are always ‘peer review, says Deppa. “If 
going create new research field you don’t know, 
you really need have people look over.” 


Becker and Barton Gellman, who 
news, told story, and 

provided public service through their widely praised work 
The Washington Post Dick Cheney’s unprecedented 
vice presidential powers. “Angler”—the veep’s Secret Service 
code name and the series Cheney short-circuit- 
ing Congress, the courts, torture-averse officials, and his 


Send nominations 


own boss, the president. For the price couple bucks 
newsprint and few scroll-over Web ads, readers got 
short political biography the level Joe Klein’s account 
the Clinton presidency, The Natural. Talk about providing 
value your readers. 


the Daily Mountain Eagle Jasper, Ala- 

bama, for soaring the foothills conflict 
interest. Jerry Geddings the paper’s advertising director, 
and last fall helped decide whether candidate advertise- 
ments hotly contested state senate race met publication 
standards. the same time, personally pocketed $7,500 
from one campaign, according post-election campaign- 
expense records. Geddings says that his work for Republican 
Charles Bishop designing literature, flyers, and advertise- 
ments for the Eagle and other papers was “above and beyond 
regular job.” But the opposing campaign doesn’t see 
that way. Jon Sapp, local Democratic official, says that his 
candidate, Larry Cagle, would run one day’s paper, 
and Bishop would have responding the next. That 
quick turnaround suggested him that Geddings was either 
passing notes his client bending the paper’s rule that 
copy had two days before printing. (Geddings says 
that ads that may have looked like instant responses were 
actually responses similar charges appearing other ven- 
ues.) don’t have bit guilt,” says Geddings. “My only 
regret was that was innocent allow them put 
name the disclosure form.” 


the Canadian press for planting the 
seed awareness for promising 


alternative eradicating Afghanistan’s opium-producing 
poppy crop. The U.S. press has done fine, little noticed, 
job describing the abject failure the Drug Enforcement 
Agency’s eradication efforts. (Taxpayers spent $782 million 
stem poppy production 2005, only see the 2006 har- 
vest increase percent.) But it’s done little question the 
fundamental assumption underlying the effort: that eradica- 
tion—which leaves well-armed farmers and their communi- 
ties upset and destitute—is the most efficacious approach 
country where peace and economic development are the 
priority. That’s not the case Canada, where journalists have 
been spurred toward deeper analysis the fact that this year 
their country could earn the dubious distinction having lost 
more soldiers Afghanistan than any foreign force besides the 
U.S. The Globe and Mail, the Ottawa Citizen, the Toronto Star, 
and several nationally syndicated columnists have nurtured 
the debate alternative eradication—legalizing pop- 
pies for the international pharmaceutical market, step that 
already has had dramatic success India and Turkey. csr 
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LEARNING CURVE ROBERT WEINTRAUB 


Play (Hard) Ball! 


Why the sports beat must evolve 


LAST SUMMER, CELEBRITY SPORTS COLUMNIST JAY MARIOTTI THE CHICAGO 
Sun-Times wrote the latest series articles denigrating the Chicago White 
Sox and its fiery manager, Ozzie Guillen. was the sort piece that Mariotti has 
written forever—when first arrived Chicago, the paper advertised their new 
hire billboard that read “Sports With Attitude.” 

Guillen’s response was rather atypical, however. called Mariotti “fuck- 
ing fag” during press conference. was fined for the slur, but didn’t get much 
criticism for ripping Mariotti, who isn’t exactly popular among his peers. And 
move that showed little remorse, the official White Sox Web site now links 
blog written Scott Reifert, one the team’s media relations directors, 
who has taken upon himself monitor Mariotti’s work and blast him every 
perceived slight. 

This not just case two notoriously volatile guys doing what they do, but 
rather part broader new reality professional sports: the increasing willing- 
ness leagues, franchises, and athletes attack sports writers who write things 
they don’t like. This aggressive zig complemented message-control zag: use 
technology circumvent the press and communicate directly with fans. 

Sound familiar? It’s the same strategy that the Bush administration has executed 
masterfully, going unprecedented lengths marginalize and attack the press. 
should come surprise learn that several communications strategists 
with ties the White House have gone work consultants various pro 
sports leagues and franchises. 

Political P.R. firms first gained toehold sports the mid-1990s, when the 
Pittsburgh Steelers hired Republican consultant named John Brabender 
help push public funding for new stadium past city and state legislators. That 
started cottage industry consultants advising franchises how “convince” 
blackmail, usually threatening move new city) cities pay for new 
stadiums with tax increases. But unflattering off-field issues like drug use and 
labor strife have consumed ever-larger share the daily sports report, these 
media experts have broadened their horizons. 

After left the White House, Ari Fleischer, George Bush’s original press 
secretary, began spinning for Major League Baseball variety issues, includ- 
ing controlling the reaction after the 2005 Capitol Hill steroid hearings. “The need 
play both offense and defense communication-wise similar both indus- 
tries,” Fleischer told USA Today the time. Tucker Eskew and Matthew Dowd, 
meanwhile, two key advisers Bush’s reelection campaign 2004, took the 


2007 


dark art media control the National 
Basketball Association. The left side 
the political spectrum has gotten 
the act well. Democratic consul- 
tants Mark Fabiani and Chris Lehane, 
for example, have advised the National 
Hockey League media strategy. 

large part this strategy sim- 
ply use technology remove pesky 
reporters from the equation. The New 
York Yankees helped pioneer this 
movement, starting the Network 
2002 televise its games and serve 
its house organ. About thirty pro 
teams various sports, and indeed en- 
tire leagues, have followed suit. Last fall, 
the NFL broadcast several its games 
for the first time the little-seen NFL 
Network, and will again this year. 

This approach works smaller 
scale, too, individual blogs give play- 
ers the chance say whatever they want 
fans, without passing through “the 
Not content let athletes have all 
the fun, Mark Cuban, owner the 
Dallas Mavericks, uses his blog (BlogMav- 
erick.com) to, among other things, snipe 
the press. Recently, ended lengthy 
recounting perceived media duplicity 
with, “That’s how the media have evolved 
years. 2004 they misused quotes. 
Today, they don’t even require quotes. 
They just make things up.” 

Curt Schilling, pitcher for the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, uses his blog (38 Pitches) 
update fans the health his balky 


/ GETTY IMAGES 
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Running the show Cleveland’s LeBron James solo interviews with local media. 


shoulder, explain the thinking behind 
certain pitch sequences, and rail what 
considers the ineptitude the local 
media, particular the Boston Globe 
sports columnist Dan Shaughnessy, who 
satirized Pitches and its readers 
his column this spring. 

Much this the fairly benign fallout 
the digital world inhabit, where the 
traditional terms authority between the 
press and the public have been upended; 
the conversation, were, longer 
one way. But things get nasty, partic- 
ularly when sports writer runs afoul 
the company line. The person who 
seems have begun the attack-dog trend 
“Rufus Dawes,” the cyber moniker 
someone widely rumored Kansas City 
media circles within the Kansas City 
Chiefs’ front office, who since 1998 has 
led jeremiad against 
local writers and broadcasters who have 
criticized the team. His favorite target 
Jason Whitlock, influential sports 
columnist for the Kansas City Star who 
also hosts local radio show. 

Dawes-on-Whitlock sampling: 

believe argument can made 

that [Whitlock] has lowered the 

bar far media behavior Kansas 

City concerned. and the nodding 


sycophants the various radio 
stations who have serviced his inter- 
ests are kings the low brow and 
say the Kansas City Star’s coverage 
has gone down hill since arrived 
town like saying Bin Laden has 
image problem. 


Daniel Snyder, meanwhile, who owns 
the Washington Redskins, has gone 
even further with his efforts con- 
trol the press. both boost his local 
media holdings (several radio stations, 
Web sites, and team-oriented television 
shows) and punish The Washington Post 
for reporting developments the team 
deemed premature, Snyder ordered 
team news distributed his me- 
dia holdings only, denying the Post ex- 
clusive interviews and breaking news. 
Meanwhile, Snyder-owned Web 
site called ExtremeSkins.com, Snyder 
apparatchik named Arthur Mills obses- 
sively blasts Post writers. 

For sports reporters, this hostile new 
approach media relations com- 
pounded the fact that access play- 
ers and coaches has been shrinking for 
years. Athletes have become miniature 
corporations, with strictly controlled 
public relations match. Getting un- 
monitored time away from the locker- 


room scrum probe deeper issues than 
that night’s one-for-four the plate 
increasingly rare. 


few media behemoths, namely 
ESPN, USA Today, and Sports 
will always get favored-nation status, 
due their audience size. Meanwhile, 
local reporters make with less and 
less information. NBA mega-star LeB- 
ron James the Cleveland Cavaliers, 
for example, has policy not doing 
one-on-one interviews with local media. 
Why crack open his electric personality 
for outlet that only reaches fans 
portion Ohio? 

long ago, the beat reporter was 
essentially fan’s sole conduit for news 
about his her favorite team. Now, 
the time the beat writer’s game story ap- 
pears the next day’s paper the 
eleven o’clock news, fans not only have 
had access the unfiltered statistics 
and transcripts post-game interviews, 
they have discussed the game’s various 
twists and turns depth among them- 
selves online. 

Given this reality, and the reality 
ever-tighter budgets across the newspa- 
per universe, beats are being dropped 
merged. The Hartford Courant stopped 
sending reporter Yankees games, for 
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instance, and the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle pulled beat coverage the San Jose 
Sharks, relying instead wire service 
reports. MediaNews Group, Inc., which 
owns the San Jose Mercury News and the 
Oakland Tribune, among other news- 
papers, consolidated sports coverage 
across its chain. Over the state capital, 
the Sacramento Bee dropped beat cover- 
age baseball entirely, relying wire 
services for information the nearby 
San Francisco Giants and Oakland A’s. 

Hidebound reporters may cry foul, 
but there potentially blessing dis- 
guise nestled this tale loss. The con- 
cept the sports beat writer needs 
evolve—reporters need unleashed 
bit compete and remain relevant. 
the rise the blogosphere has taught 
any lesson, it’s that sports fans have 
appetite for strongly opinionated takes 
virtually every facet their team, 
from performance personality. While 
daily presence the locker room occa- 
sionally results intriguing story, far 
more prevalent are the canned clichés 
that even the most casual fan can recite 
rote. This not say the sports beat 
writer should become just another col- 
umnist, spouting all opinion all the time. 
But the all-important access that those 
writers sought maintain through 
play-it-straight, just-the-facts approach 
being lost anyway. Why not let beat 
writers showcase their writing—sports 
departments often have some the best 
writers the newsroom—and give read- 
ers the full benefit their nuanced un- 
derstanding the team, its personali- 
ties, and the sport itself? They can still 
report. They can still cover the games 
and the locker room interviews. The 
difference how all put together 
the final product. 

The New York Islanders are help- 
ing this notion along, albeit surpris- 
ing way. Last month, team officials an- 
nounced plan give press credentials 
bloggers who write regularly about 
the team, allowing them attend games 
and have access coaches and players. 
The game changing, and those news- 
papers that still send reporters the 
games would well loosen the reins 
and let those reporters compete. 


ROBERT WEINTRAUB the sports media critic 
Slate. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


How Healthy Men’s Health? 


shovelful sugar helps the medicine down 


SOMETHING RADICALLY WRONG AMERICAN MEDICINE WHEN EVEN THE 
2008 Republican presidential candidates start debating the merits universal 
coverage and even Michael Moore’s critics praise his cinematic exposé 
cal bungling and corporate maneuvering behind the health-care mess. 

may come surprise that the leading U.S. men’s magazine news- 
stand sales called Men’s Health—targeted males, ages twenty-five forty-five, 
and read estimated 10.5 million them month. What might surprising, 
however, the magazine’s definition health. all but excludes the national 
crisis, while including: 


“Dress for More Sex” 
“Magnetize Your Attraction” 
“What Her Place Says About Her—Decipher her pad, then launch your offensive” 

Recent issues also carried pieces fashion (“Great White Ways—How 
wear the ultimate summer color”), outdoor cuisine (“The grill the glory tool 
masculine cooking”), and the perfect aluminum softball bat, name just few. 
Need identify the office weasel, who’s likely stab you the back? weasel’s 
handshake, Men’s Health explains, “will either too hard, too soft, too long, too 
short, just plain limp and weird.” Who knew? 

There also health know Men’s Health, with the focus helping 
guys winners—eradicating belly fat eight days flat, building “muscles that 
show,” finding tasty, low-cholesterol burger, avoiding early stroke unnec- 
essary surgery. 

David Men’s Health’s editor-in-chief, explains e-mail that his 
magazine’s formula has boosted circulation seven-fold since 1990, overcoming 
the resistance the 86-percent male audience health subject. “Health 
class high school was about venereal redefined the word 
inclusive everything that could improve man’s life. Great sex. Great food. 
Endorphin-boosting exercise. Looking and feeling your best. turned health 
into concept every guy would want embrace, starting with the healthy guy 
the cover”—usually Hollywood sports star. “He was living the life, and 
our readers could achieve that have-it-all lifestyle well, they picked 
the newsstand.” 

That exhilarating declaration, but the magazine reads were published 
parallel America, far more benign than the real one, where people have the 
power keep themselves healthy and prosperous, largely undisturbed outside 


threats. Imagine Venn diagram with 
two circles that barely intersect. Circle 
represents such health challenges 
obesity, high cholesterol, blood pressure, 
and blood sugar. Men’s Health reader 
can generally overcome these his own 
with sound nutrition, diet, exercise, and 


other disease-prevention routines. Cir- 
cle represents systemic national health 
risks, which reader acting alone can’t 
defeat. These threats include tainted 
food imports, drinking water laced with 
dangerous chemicals, employee health 


When manly 
man prepares 

savory but 
nutritious meal, 
one keels 
over from coli 
the gourmet 
salad. When 
selects noble 
dog suit his 
temperament, 
does not die from 
pesticide-tainted 
Woof Biscuits. 


benefits slashed corporations, and 
private health-insurance policies that 
cost more while covering less. 

Men’s Health mostly confines its cov- 
erage Circle deals overwhelm- 
ingly with self-care and, fact, exag- 
gerates the possibilities for autonomous 
personal transformation. For instance, 
the magazine repeats the same claims, 
month after month, often word for word, 
Better, Instantly!” (May 2007); “Look 
Better, Instantly!” (June 2007); “See re- 
sults just days” (April 2007); “...in 
just days” (August 2007); “Strip Away 
Stress” (May 2007); “Strip Away Stress! 
Seconds Less!” (August 2007). 
reality, improvements virtually never 
come this easily. Even they did, the 
reader would still face potential threats 
from Circle that could snag even the 


most rugged individualist. But Men’s 

Health plays these down: 

Whena manly man prepares savory 
yet nutritious meal, one keels over 
from the gourmet spinach salad. 
When selects noble dog suit his 

temperament, does not die from pes- 
ticide-tainted Woof Biscuits. 

ops anger management problem, 

reins with therapy and medi- 
cation. not jailed for assault when 

his psychiatric coverage runs out after 
five visits. When follows the maga- 
zine’s advice find the best doctor, 
not thwarted insurance company 
insisting that use “preferred provid- 
ers” pay out his own pocket. 

When alean, virile guy slams drive 

with his perfect aluminum softball 

bat, does not shatter the pitcher’s 

teeth. The lean, virile, but uninsured 
pitcher does not wake owing his 

oral surgeon $170,000. Thus, does not 
suspend purchase men’s colognes, 
face creams, and other vanity items 

touted the magazine. That good 

thing, because Men’s Health doctrine, 
vanity necessity. The true Men’s 

Health man gets better jobs, higher pay, 
and hotter girlfriends because at- 
tentive his image—his coif, his clothes, 
his smell, his smile (“In Praise Vanity,” 
August 2007). 

for Circle consider April 2007 
article how the Iraq war sucking 
funds from medical research, halting 
progress toward cures many diseases 
and driving renowned U.S.-trained phy- 
sicians back their home countries—a 
brain drain reverse. Bob Drury’s piece 
exceptional two senses. excel- 
lent. And sore-thumb conspicuous 
magazine that stresses the personal 
over the political. 

short, the magazine preoccupied 
with health and “lifestyle” problems 
person can readily resolve. under- 
plays bigger threats health that have 
quick fixes. Men’s Health thus gives 
its readers unbalanced picture the 
threats they actually face. 

That distortion can only stem from 
the magazine’s central theme: self-deter- 
mination. “We provide ways for our guys 
seize control over the chaos their 
lives,” Zinczenko says. “We want give 
our guys sense control, not scare the 


hell out them.” Since providing 
ing control the magazine’s selling 

point, under great pressure stress 

problems that easily lend themselves 

quick and personal solutions. There 

strong incentive play down systemic, 
political problems that might take years— 
and cultural political change—to fix 

settle. Too much attention Group 

problems erodes the feeling control. 
That would never do. 

should. Men’s Health readers (37 
percent college grads, percent profes- 
sionals) could use help from the maga- 
zine confronting Circle problems—for 
instance, regular features how deal 
with recalcitrant insurance companies, 
and organizing effective citizen pres- 
sure fix pieces the broken health- 
care machine. Editors might make space 
for these eliminating just few the 
magazine’s silliest items. 

They could start with those relying 
dubious experts (“mentalist” detects 
lying girlfriends looking into their 
eyes), biased methods (Romanian men 
have sex 232 times year, according 
poll Romanian Men’s Health read- 
ers), and questionable studies (Want 
stay crisp and alert first date? 
Men’s Health recommends wearing Cal- 
vin Klein 91-percent cotton underwear, 
because military study concluded that 
cotton clothes boost mental acuity). 

Such redesign might let Rodale, 
the late founder the magazine’s pub- 
lishing company, rest easier, since 
built his reputation magazines that 
displayed single-minded commitment 
improving Americans’ health. His 
first was Organic Gardening, inspired 
the Victory Gardens World War 
II, followed such titles Prevention, 
Runner’s World, and Backpacker. Rodale 
calls itself “global content company 
health and wellness.” 

says his magazine takes 
decidedly Mary Poppins approach—a 
spoonful sugar helps the medicine 
down. But the sugar delivered not 
with teaspoons but shovels. From jour- 
nalistic point view, Men’s Health 
looking bit wan. It’s time get more 
from each the major food groups onto 
its CJR 


Christopher Hanson contributing editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review. 
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U.K. POSTCARD MARIAH BLAKE 


Private Matters 


new push rein the tabloids has reporters edge 


ONE THE BIGGEST SCANDALS ENGULF THE BRITISH PRESS SINCE PRINCESS 
Diana’s death began with trivial bit gossip about her eldest son. late 2005, 
Rupert Murdoch’s tabloid News the World ran story about Prince William’s 
plans meet with Tom Bradby, well-known television reporter and trusted 
confidant the prince’s. Bradby was supposed help William patch together 
film from footage William had collected during his gap year, between high school 
and university, when camped hammock the jungles Belize and lived 
army rations. Only four people—Bradby, William, and two royal aides—were 
supposed know about the plan, seeing splashed across News the World’s 
pages raised some troubling questions. 

The day after the story appeared, Bradby turned the Prince Wales’s 
palace, portable editing gear tucked under his arm, and was ushered into William’s 
private chambers. The two discussed the leak and how might have happened. 
Bradby shared his suspicions, based some “jaw-dropping” things had learned 
while working royal reporter few years earlier. “At the time,” recalis, 
had heard that people were regularly breaking into voicemails. The practice was 
colossally widespread, and suggested that might what was going on.” 

After the meeting, the royal family enlisted retired British spy investigate 
Bradby’s hunch, then called Scotland Yard, which assigned antiterrorism 
team the case. Months later, August 2006, police arrested Clive Goodman, the 
News the World’s royal editor, and private investigator named Glenn “Trigger’ 
Mulcaire. The pair was accused hacking into the voicemail top royal aides 
more than six hundred times. Mulcaire, who had worked the paper since 1997 
and was paid least $200,000 year, was also suspected eavesdropping 
messages intended for number politicians and celebrities, among them former 
Home Secretary David Blunkett and supermodel Elle MacPherson. 

Those revelations quickly mushroomed into national scandal that would 
stretch over months and stir deep reservoir public outrage over the excesses 
the tabloids. also rekindled debate over issue that has vexed Britain for 
decades—how balance privacy rights against press freedom. Large swaths 
the public have begun feel that something needs done keep the 
tabloids from trampling private lives, and some new measures are already 
the works. Meanwhile, many journalists fear that efforts rein gossip 
mongering could hamper legitimate reporting public figures. “There are 
genuine abuses going on, and making things more difficult for the rest 
us,” says David Leigh, the Guardian’s editor for investigations. “The tabloids 
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are threatening poison the well for 
all journalists.” 

Shortly after Goodman’s arrest, Brit- 
ain’s Information Commissioner, Rich- 
ard Thomas, whose job protect 
private information, heaped more shame 
the tabloids publishing follow- 
May report suggesting that jour- 
nalists were “driving the illegal trade 
confidential personal information.” 
focused largely corrupt private de- 
tective who bribed officials get bank 
records, medical files, and other infor- 
mation. His client roster consisted al- 
most entirely reporters. 

fact, least 305 journalists from 
thirty-one publications had hired him 
more than thirteen thousand times over 
period. Payments for these 
services stacked around million. 
The worst offender was the Daily Mail, 
where fifty-eight reporters had enlisted 
his services, but most major British tab- 
loids were the list, along with few 
broadsheets and magazines. Mick Gor- 
rill, the head enforcement Thom- 
as’s office, says the case may just the 
beginning. “We believe these tactics are 
extremely widespread,” told me. 

was against this backdrop that 
Clive Goodman appeared London’s 
criminal courthouse, the Old Bailey, for 
his sentencing hearing January 26, 
2007. The judge, Justice Gross, chided 
him for his “grave, inexcusable, and il- 
legal invasion and sentenced 
him four months prison. was the 
first time more than forty years that 
British journalist had been jailed. The 
verdict shocked the British press and 
touched off shake-up News the 
World. Within hours, the paper’s edi- 
tor, Andy Coulson—who was reportedly 
destined for great things Murdoch’s 
empire—announced his resignation. 

The fallout for the rest the press 
was just beginning. For months before 
the Goodman scandal broke, Richard 
Thomas, the information commissioner, 
had been pushing for tougher penalties 
for violations the Data Protection Act, 
which designed safeguard sensi- 
tive personal information. Shortly after 
Goodman was sentenced, the govern- 
ment moved adopt Thomas’s plan. 
Now, those who illegally access private 
data could face two years prison 
instead simple fine. Gorrill says the 


tougher penalty was the only way rein 
the growing black market private 
information. 

But many journalists worry that the 
threat jail time could hamper serious 
investigative reporting, especially given 
the law’s broad scope. Not only does 
safeguard sensitive personal records, like 
bank statements and medical files (par- 
ticularly their electronic forms), also 
protects more basic information, like un- 
listed phone numbers and vehicle-regis- 
tration data. There built-in exception 
for stories that serve the public interest, 
but reporters have reasonably cer- 
tain beforehand that the information they 
seek will reveal official misdeeds, virtual 
impossibility for investigative journalists, 
who often dig based hunches. 

The stiffer penalties, mixed with 
tougher enforcement, have also raised 
the specter journalists being forced 
reveal sources sensitive informa- 
tion, even they are ultimately cleared 
wrongdoing. “That thought alone 
having chilling effect, not only re- 
porting, but the willingness whis- 
tleblowers step forward,” says Jeremy 
Dear, the general secretary the Na- 
tional Union Journalists. 

The Goodman scandal, and other high- 
profile privacy violations, also prompted 
parliamentary committee launch 
investigation the Press Complaints 
Commission—an organization set 
newspapers and magazines 1991 
avoid government regulation. The com- 
mittee’s final report, released July, con- 
cluded that self-regulation, while flawed, 
was the only way avoid “very danger- 
ous” government meddling matters 
press freedom. But committee chairman 
John Whittingdale also warned that self- 
regulation “must seen effective 
survive.” Right now, its effective- 
ness serious doubt. 

The commission’s job enforce 
written code practice ensure re- 
porting accurate and fair and guard 
against unseemly tactics, like the ones 
Goodman used. Many the commis- 
sion’s members—and all its funding— 
come from newspapers and magazines, 
and has power levy fines. Instead, 
urges editors publish corrections 
apologies, system that Stephen Abell, 
the commission’s assistant director, in- 
sists highly effective. “It’s quick, free for 


Journalists are 
blamed for driving 
the growing black 
market private 
information. 


complainants, and can done private, 
without involving lawyers,” says. “This 
means our reactions are more nimble.” 
But the commission widely con- 
sidered toothless. “It’s useless 
organization,” says Jonathan Coad, who 
heads litigation Swan Turton, Lon- 
don law firm specializing media is- 
sues. “The tabloids ignore entirely.” 
Among the chief complaints that the 
commission too timid crack down 
privacy violations market where 
celebrity snaps can sell for more than 
$500,000 and single hot scoop can 
raise newsstand sales 20,000 copies. 
the wake the Goodman case, the 
commission roundly condemned the 
reporter’s actions and added ban 


“misrepresentation subterfuge” its 


code conduct. But ultimately cleared 
News the World any wrongdoing. 
Parliament has investigated the com- 
mission and its predecessor, the Press 
Council, number occasions, and 
issued stack reports the failures 
protect privacy through self-regula- 
tion. has also threatened repeatedly 
clamp down privacy violations. 
After Princess Diana’s death 1997— 
which many blame the paparazzi that 
chased her car the moments before 
crashed Paris—the British public’s 
mood toward the tabloids soured fur- 
ther, and the debate over privacy and 
the press intensified. stave off regu- 
lation, editors backed tough new code 
conduct that banned harassment and 
set strict limits for reporting private 
lives. But ten years later, nothing much 
has changed. fact, with more than 
dozen national tabloids competing for 
shrinking pool readers, the competi- 
tion for scoops fiercer than ever. 
Many journalists and legal experts 


have come believe that unless the 
commission reins privacy violations, 
it’s just matter time before Parlia- 
ment the courts for them. fact, 
series recent rulings tabloid sto- 
ries and tell-all books already forming 
the basis facto privacy law. 

One the most famous cases in- 
volves Prince Charles. Since late 2005, 
has been fighting block the Mail 
Sunday from publishing his personal 
journals, copies which distributed 
more than twenty people. One them 
was written during his official trip 
China for the 1997 Hong Kong handover 
celebration, where Britain’s future king 
watched his nation surrender one the 
last shreds its fraying empire. it, 
refers China’s leaders “appall- 
ing old waxworks” and bemoans “the 
gradual undermining Hong Kong’s 
greatest strength—the rule law.” The 
Mail Sunday has argued that the in- 
formation has public-interest value be- 
cause shows the political leanings 
future head state. But far, the courts 
have sided overwhelmingly with Prince 
Charles, saying holds the copyright 
the diaries and has the right keep 
them confidential. 

Meanwhile, May, England’s high- 
est court ordered Hello! magazine pay 
more than million fines for hiring 
photographer pose waiter and 
snap photos Michael Douglas and 
Katherine Zeta-Jones exchanging mari- 
tal vows back 2000 because another 
magazine has paid for exclusive rights. 

Most the recent rulings privacy 

and the press involve petty tabloid gos- 
sip, but their implications may reach 
much further. new legal landscape 
appears taking shape, one which 
the courts can censor information about 
the private lives public figures, even 
when the material the public in- 
terest already the public realm. 
“Britain has long been the libel capital 
the world. Now it’s danger be- 
coming the privacy capital,” says Jeremy 
Dear the National Union Journal- 
ists. “In other words, place where the 
rich, the famous, and the powerful can 
hide behind the law and are longer 
accountable the people.” 


MARIAH BLAKE, former CJR assistant editor, 
writer based Hamburg, Germany. 
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The Marshall Plan 


Break news, connect the dots, stay small 


DAVID GLENN 


get the newsroom Talking Points Media lower 
Manhattan, you need visit pungent block cut-flower 
wholesalers Sixth Avenue, then climb narrow stairway 
eight-hundred-square-foot suite that might once have 
been accountant’s office. This modest space the home 
news organization that—among several other notches its 
belt—was almost single-handedly responsible for bringing the 


story the fired U.S. Attorneys boil. Not only were 
the major dailies slow pick the controversy, but 
Capitol Hill staffer says that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee itself would have missed the firings’ significance 
not for the barrage reports from Talking Points. Other 
outlets, including The Wall Street Journal, noticed Janu- 
ary the sudden pattern U.S. Attorney departures, but 
only Talking Points gave the matter sustained attention 
that month. When Alberto Gonzales, Kyle Sampson, and 
Monica Goodling testified before Congress this spring, they 
had the reporters this obscure Flower District building 
thank for the honor. 

And one reporter particular: Joshua Micah Marshall, 
the thirty-eight-year-old founder and editor who 
has grown the operation from tiny center-left political blog 
that began the end 2000. (Back then, referring 
himself the “founder” “editor” anything would have 


2007 


been act self-deprecating bloggy 
humor.) Today, Marshall presides over 
staff four reporters—one whom 
also serves deputy editor—three as- 
sociate editors, and small army un- 
paid interns. Their work posted 
quartet interconnected sites: Talking 
Points Memo, original blog 
known; TPM Café, two-year-old site 
devoted policy and culture debates; 
TPM Muckraker, year-and-a-half-old 
project that trawls for political scandal; 
and Election Central. total, the 
sites draw roughly 400,000 page views 
average weekday. 

Marshall often says that an- 
noyed “blog which 
described 2004 “an unrestrained 
belief that blogs similarly situated 
sites can and should revolutionize all 
politics and media.” But with his rest- 
less institution-building, has made 
good case anyone for blogging’s 
journalistic merits. From the very early 
days Talking Points Memo, has (by 
accident design) cultivated intense 
relationship with well-connected set 
readers—lawyers, activists, policy wonks, 
and veterans intelligence agencies. 
Those readers have offered endless 
stream tips, and they have occasion- 
ally been deployed masse plow 
through document dumps from the De- 
partment Justice ask members 
Congress publicly clarify their po- 
sitions Social Security. 

think within lies the the 
future journalism,” says Justin Rood, 
former TPM Muckraker reporter who 
now works for ABC News. “In terms 
its relationship with its audience, its abil- 
ity advance stories incrementally and give credit other 
news organizations, and its ability get the story read- 
ers—it’s been able foster real spirit collaboration.” 

Rood’s vision plausible enough—but seems equally 
possible that will remembered fifty years from 
now brief efflorescence, something like Stone’s 
Weekly. Many bloggers will surely follow Marshall’s lead 
and attempt serious original reporting; and some 
large news organizations will surely become looser and 
“bloggier” their presentation, turning readers for tips, 
commentary, and research assistance. (If you want sense 
what The Washington Post will look like decade from 
now, one reasonable place start The Fix, the politi- 
cal blog written Chris Cillizza.) But it’s far from clear 
how many those new projects will develop the kind 
reporter-reader chemistry and hard-nosed reporting that 
Marshall has cultivated. 
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TALKING POINTS MEMO can casual and digressive 

any blog. Marshall occasionally posts pictures his baby 
son writes about finding old Bob Dylan footage You- 
Tube. But there not much that casual about the Talking 
Points newsroom. nine the morning, almost every chair 
occupied, and the place has the hushed intensity 

air-traffic-control tower. pair interns wearing fat head- 
phones monitor three flat-screen televisions mounted along 

wall. Two them are tuned MSNBC and CNN, which seem 

airing endless loop stories about Chris Benoit, the 

professional wrestler who killed his family and himself. The 

third tuned which about broadcast Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee hearing. anything interest- 
ing—or interestingly false—gets said during that hearing, the 

interns can use TiVo post short video excerpt online, 
along with text commentary. good day, that process can 

take little fifteen minutes. 

Marshall, who large desk secluded corner 
the room, large-framed man with the pensive, slightly 
distracted air ambitious graduate student—more John 
Kenneth Galbraith than Seymour Hersh. doesn’t imme- 
diately seem like someone who would pester congressional 
underlings for documents spend late nights sweating over 
his small business’s balance sheets. But listen one 
his daily conference calls with his reporters (two whom 
are based Washington), when Marshall displays his steely 
side, and his miniature news empire suddenly begins seem 
less improbable. 

this early-summer day, the call touches number 
recent hobbyhorses: the stalemate over whether White 
House officials will testify under oath about the U.S. Attorney 
firings; the various Senate proposals wind down the Iraq 
war; real-estate shenanigans involving Alaska’s congressional 
delegation. There also more wonkish topic: whom 
invite participate the following week’s Café “book 
club” policy toward Iran. 

Marshall’s interventions during the call are typically brief 
but sharp: What that source actually to? How are these 
subpoenas likely play out over the next three weeks? Even 
you can’t break any news today that topic, please take 
couple hours and write post that lays out the context 
for our readers. Marshall the dominant person the call: 
his baritone voice less tentative than those his reporters, 
and would intimidating voice weren’t leavened 
with hint amusement. Indeed, his TPMTV videos—a 
daily feature that began April—Marshall often flashes 
certain cat-ate-the-canary grin even when describing 
great crimes state. 

Marshall’s troops generally share that temperament. 
Across the room, associate editor named Andrew Golis 
nursing iced coffee and supervising the production 
daily e-mail digest sent roughly 10,000 readers. Like 
most the Talking staff, Golis more than decade 
younger than Marshall. graduated from Harvard 2006; 
while was there, started political blog his own, 
and spent summer volunteering for Howard Dean. con- 
versation, Golis one part earnest Rawlsian liberal and 
two parts cocky journalist, calmly waiting pounce 
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whatever new falsehoods emanate from Washington this 
afternoon. He’s working two screens once, using laptop 
instant-message with six colleagues and desktop lay 
out the e-mail digest. 

Several feet away sits deputy editor Paul Kiel, former 
Harper’s intern who was hired late 2005 one TPM 
Muckraker’s first reporters. Kiel’s desk faces Sixth Ave- 
nue, away from his colleagues, and quietly works the 
phone seems willing himself believe that he’s 
alone the room. 

Today Kiel tracking, among other things, new subpoe- 
nas that the House Judiciary Committee has issued force 
testimony from White House officials about the U.S. Attorney 
dismissals. certain stages this story, Kiel has broken 
news; was the first report that Senator Arlen Specter 
had introduced last-minute language into the 2006 reau- 
thorization the Patriot Act that allowed the White House 
replace U.S. Attorneys for indefinite period without 
congressional oversight. Kiel’s posts today and tomorrow 
won’t contain any such scoops, but will creatures aggre- 
gation, with links coverage Salon, statement from the 
House Judiciary Committee, and testimony from Senate 
committee hearing. 

That the way Marshall likes his coverage. When asked 
whether would rather have more staff resources devoted 
original reporting, says, think we’ve got our percentages 
down pretty well. think it’s key our model that don’t 
draw distinction” between original reporting and aggre- 
gation. Marshall favors such mix because wants his report- 
ers serve the “narrators” complex, slowly unfolding sto- 
ries. “Sometimes that will mean walking our readers through 
what’s being published elsewhere,” says. New articles 
mainstream dailies often contain facts whose full implica- 
tions aren’t explored, Marshall says, “either because space 
editorial constraints because the reporters themselves 
don’t know the story well enough. They’re often parachuted 
work these topics for just few weeks.” 


MID-JULY, TPM broke the news suspicious land deal 
involving Alaska Senator Lisa Murkowski, and that story’s 
trajectory neatly illustrates the site’s typical blend report- 
ing, aggregation, and commentary. Senator Murkowski, 
seems, bought piece riverfront property 2006 from 
Bob Penney, real-estate developer and major player 
Alaska politics. The sale was made mysteriously attrac- 
tive price, well below the land’s probable $300,000 market 
value, and Murkowski had failed fully report the deal 
one two ethics filings. 

Most the Murkowski posts were written Laura 
McGann, young TPM Muckraker reporter who was hired 
May, having previously covered bankruptcy courts for the 
Dow Jones wire service. (McGann says that she had never 
heard Talking Points before reading article about Mar- 
shall the Los Angeles Times March.) McGann’s initial 
salvo contained its share online bells and whistles—photos 
the property that were e-mailed reader, link the 
Senate ethics manual—but her coverage was also notably 


sober. McGann quoted denials wrongdoing from both 
Murkowski’s spokesperson and from Penney, and she even 
ended the post, classic wire-service fashion, with non- 
partisan sound bite from the much-quoted Norman Ornstein. 
was not the crude hit-and-run that skeptics political 
blogs sometimes say they fear. 

Three days later, the Anchorage Daily News picked the 
story, with front-page article that credited “the national 
political Web log tpmmuckraker.com” its second para- 
graph. The Daily News nailed down Murkowski’s purchase 
price ($179,400), which McGann had been unable do. (Real- 
estate transaction prices are not public records Alaska.) 
the same edition, the Daily News published editorial 


Marshall wants his 
reporters narrators 
complex, slowly 
unfolding stories. 


denouncing the sale (“a disappointing turn events for 
senator who had until this point served Alaska well”). 

From this point forward, the coverage TPM was mostly 
matter linking and commenting coverage from 
the Daily News and other outlets. McGann continued 
bit original reporting—for example, she called county 
assessor’s office vet Penney’s claim that hadn’t seen 
the property’s most recent assessment, and she unearthed 
audio clip Penney testifying state hearing—but 
most her effort went into aggregation. Her posts were cen- 
tered around links the Daily News’s coverage, and her tone 
became more conversational. She offered pieces context, 
including catalogue other members Congress who’ve 
recently landed trouble over real-estate deals. 

Still more casual was Marshall’s own commentary 
the Talking Points Memo blog. sarcastically reviewed 
Murkowski and Penney’s explanations for the sale: “Imagine 
that, politically-wired Alaska moneyman wants the state’s 
junior senator live next door him. Who can question 
that?” also sketched—in his most conversational, just- 
between-friends series very weird little details 
about Murkowski’s disclosure reports” that McGann had 
encountered during her reporting. “From editor’s per- 
spective, was bit hard know how treat this,” wrote. 
“You don’t want too far out thin reed dealing with 
what could mere errors filling out the form.” (Ten days 
after McGann’s initial report, Murkowski announced that 
she would sell the land back Penney.) 

This odd admixture reporter, columnist, tipster, and 
ombudsman—often wrapped into the same post—is central 
identity. Marshall values original reporting, but 
chasing scoops not his only priority. Even and his col- 
leagues decided abandon original reporting entirely, TPM 


would probably still retain almost all its audience. Marshall 
believes his role bring his readers the best journalistic 
efforts particular topic, even when those efforts have 
appeared other publications. 

There occasional muttering that TPM fails fully credit 
the newspapers whose reporting aggregates. But Dean 
Calbreath, reporter The San Diego Union-Tribune, says 
that Marshall has “always been meticulous about crediting” 
his newspaper’s work. Calbreath and his colleagues have 
worked for two years the interlocking scandals involv- 
ing the now-jailed U.S. Representative Randy “Duke” Cun- 
ningham and his defense-contractor friends. has often 
commented the Union-Tribune’s coverage those stories, 
and Calbreath says that posts, even when they don’t 
appear break news, still push the story forward. The site 
“provides reporters with sources that might not the top 
our radar screen,” says. “Being based San Diego, I’m 
not big reader The Hill, for instance. But reading 
can have easy access [The pertinent articles. The 
commentary TPM, meanwhile, poses important questions 
that might not have thought our own.” 

Rood, aBc News, says that sometimes found TPM’s 
aggregation itch personally frustrating when was staff. 
TPM’s readership peaks the late morning and midday— 
exactly when felt reporter should the phone with 
sources. But because the readership pattern, during 
those hours that reporters feel compelled write new 
posts. “That’s not complaint,” Rood says. “It’s just some- 
thing that had work through. were inventing this 
went along.” 


PHRASES LIKE “inventing went along” come often 
conversations about Marshall. “Josh has been through 
many self-made phases that one could have predicted,” 
says Daniel Rodgers, professor history who supervised 
Marshall’s senior thesis Princeton. Marshall arrived there 
1987 from southern California, where his father taught 
marine biology. (Marshall’s mother died car accident 
near their California home 1981.) 
crafting his thesis, which concerned the nullification 
debate Virginia the early nineteenth century, Marshall 
“figured out how historical argument works, and figured 
out what sources would need,” Rodgers says. “That’s not 
all inevitable. Not every college senior who excited about 
history makes that leap into effectively working with sources. 
you like, there’s the thread between his college work and 
what he’s doing now—the interest investigative reporting.” 
Next came graduate school history Brown, but Mar- 
shall decided within few years that university life felt too 
cloistered and that would rather write for magazines. (He 
finally did finish his dissertation 2003, long after abandon- 
ing any thought academic career.) the mid-1990s, 
supported himself part designing Web sites for 
law firms; promote that business, published online 
newsletter about Internet law, which featured interviews 
with scholars like Larry Lessig. 1997 and 1998, spun off 
articles Internet free speech for the now-defunct online 
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publication Feed and for The American Prospect, which was 
then based Boston. Shortly thereafter, was hired 
associate editor the Prospect. 

Marshall soon grew regret that connection. and the 
magazine’s top editors, Robert Kuttner and Paul Starr, found 
themselves long and tormented series ideological 
quarrels—ones “that would make very little sense any- 
one outside the world The American Marshall 
says. “In own way, really liked Clinton and Gore, and 
didn’t like either them.” questions ranging 
from trade policy Monica Lewinsky, Marshall was few 
notches more sympathetic the White House than were 
his left-liberal bosses. also fought unsuccessfully for the 
magazine more clever with its Web site. lot things 
that here now involve aggregation and editorial sifting,” 
says. remember that from very early time the 
Prospect, argued that the way get lot traffic was 
provide that service.” 

1999, Bill Moyers and what was then known The 
Florence and John Schumann Foundation made $5.5 mil- 
lion donation that allowed the Prospect expand; part 


TPM represents 
future for journalism, 
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how will replicated. 


that process, Marshall moved south and became the maga- 
zine’s Washington editor. But distance did not improve his 
relationship with his bosses. mid-2000, knew that 
would soon leave. 

Scott Stossel, former colleague the Prospect who 
now the managing editor the Atlantic, recalls Marshall 
having rich knowledge political history and gift for 
framing stories. When younger reporters were hatching new 
articles, Stossel says, they would turn Marshall for advice 
whom interview and what read. But Marshall didn’t 
necessarily seem like someone who would successful 
corporate environment; sometimes had trouble with 
deadlines, working long but irregular hours clothing that 
was rumpled even the creaseless sartorial standards 
the left-of-center press. 

November 2000, five months before finally quit the 
Prospect, Marshall started writing Talking Points Memo, 
rough imitation the early political blogs written Mickey 
Kaus and Andrew Sullivan, whose loose-limbed style 
admired. really liked what seemed the freedom 
expression this genre writing,” Marshall says. “And, 
obviously, given the issues that had with the Prospect, that 

Marshall had already struck friendly acquaintance 
with the contrarian Kaus, and Kaus added Talking Points 
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Memo his blogroll. “It was probably that link that took 
from, say, two readers hundred readers,” Marshall says. 
“After that point, sort grew organically.” 

The early weeks Marshall’s blog were, inevitably, 
devoted the Florida election imbroglio. His voice was 
sometimes precious (he thankfully soon abandoned the habit 
referring himself “Talking Points”), but there was 
mistaking the blog for stodgy liberal policy magazine. 
(“Did Chris Lehane really call Katherine Harris ‘Commissar 
Harris’? Chris, I’m your side, man, trust me. But that kind 
talk really doesn’t help matters.”) the blog’s third day, 
sounding theme that would echoed tens thousands 
left-wing blog entries come, denounced “super- 
cilious, plague-on-both-houses” Washington Post editorial 
about the election aftermath. 

When quit the Prospect early 2001, Marshall intended 
earn living freelancer, using the blog loss leader 
advertise his skills. had notion earning any money 
directly from it. But the freelance market was tightening, and 
Marshall found himself stringing together assignments “for 
money all” from Slate, Salon, the Washington Monthly, 
and elsewhere. (He also briefly wrote political column for 
the New York Post.) began have flashes doubt about 
the blog, wondering, “Why, when was really only marginally 
able support myself, was spending all this time doing 
something that couldn’t make any money?” 

Then three things happened. First, the blog’s readership 
spiked dramatically, from 8,000 20,000 page views day, 
the end 2002, when Marshall publicized Trent Lott’s 
implicitly pro-segregation comments dinner honor 
Strom Thurmond. With the help readers’ tips, Marshall 
demonstrated that the Mississippi senator had long record 
similar talk. Many other blogs, including some the right, 
piled on, and the episode ended with Lott’s resignation 
Senate majority leader. Second, late 2002, Marshall began 
tip-jar-style contributions from readers—nothing 
much, but was early inkling that his audience might sup- 
port the site. Finally, one day 2003, Marshall got pitch 
from Henry Copeland, former freelance correspondent 
Eastern Europe who had developed new technique for 
selling advertising blogs. 

“Tt took several months before finally agreed try it,” 
Marshall says. “We were trying work out initial price 
point. This was all new. Should charge five dollars 
reach our audience? thousand dollars? set our price, 
and couple weeks later sold our first ad.” the 
end 2004, Blogads.com (as Copeland’s service known) 
was generating around $10,000 month for Marshall. 
could stop scrounging for assignments Slate and the 
Washington Monthly. 


HALF-DOZEN other political bloggers took advan- 
tage their new Blogads.com windfalls quit their day 
jobs. Marshall did much more: decided raise additional 
money from his readers expand his site, giving birth 
TPM Café and Muckraker. “Josh keeps upping the ante,” 
Copeland says. “He says, ‘Give new set cards; let’s play 


it’ would have been easy for him just keep blogging like 
mad with simple design. His expansion efforts have sucked 
lot energy that might have gone into perfecting the 
core blog.” 

Marshall’s first explicit call for reader contributions 
came late 2003, when successfully asked for support 
cover his travel costs for ten-day trip New Hamp- 
shire during primary season. (That appeal netted $6,000 
twenty-four hours.) early 2005, passed the hat for 
far larger amount, support the launch That 
appeal netted $40,000, and allowed Marshall hire his first 
full-time colleague. Another fund drive later that year took 
$80,000, which permitted the hiring Rood and Kiel 
and the creation Muckraker. recently this past 
March, Marshall asked for money support further staff 
expansion. Marshall says that three occasions, has 
received donations $1,000, but never anything larger; the 
vast majority his readers’ gifts, says, are the range 
twenty fifty dollars. 

The theory, Marshall says, that the “pledge drives” 
should support substantial portion the first year anew 
hire’s salary—but that beyond that first year, the employee’s 
salary should covered expanded revenue from advertis- 
ing. this point, Marshall says, roughly third the site’s 
normal monthly revenue comes from Copeland’s Blogads 
(which currently charges $10,000 for “premium sidebar” 
TPM); another third comes from banner advertising 
brokered other companies (recent banners TPM have 
pitched cell-phone horoscope services and the film National 
Lampoon’s Dorm Daze 2); and the final third comes from 
NextNewNetworks, start-up Web-video firm that pays TPM 
create short daily video segments. 

“We’ve never had any investment capital behind us,” Mar- 
shall says. “So have profitable every month. It’s 
all kind cash-as-you-go basis.” Larger print-media 
companies have occasionally approached Marshall about 
buying investing the site—“that’s even happening now 
with couple places,” says—but those conversations 
usually break down when becomes clear that the investors 
are really only interested purchasing individual 
services. “I’ve got half dozen people whose livelihoods 
depend me,” says. “At minimum, everyone working 
here now would need still have job.” 

Such deals are sometimes tempting, least the abstract, 
Marshall says. “I’ll forty couple years, I’ve got anew 
kid, obviously getting amount money that would 
give some financial stability appealing.” But his wars 
the Prospect taught him that would really rather not 
have anyone looking over his shoulder. “To the extent that 
can make this work independently, it’s hard see why 
would give that up,” says. 


HAVING SHEPHERDED THE expansion TPM and major 
redesign that was rolled out across the four sites this summer, 
Marshall would now like pause for breath. think our ideal 
staff size maybe little bit larger,” says, “but not much.” 
During the last two years, says, has spent much time 


financial and administrative minutiae that has had too 

little time for long-form writing. visit the archives bears 

that out. 2003, when hit his stride blogger, Mar- 
shall often wrote essayistic, eight-hundred-word posts about 
the Iraq war, many which hold well. But during 2005 

his posts were much more staccato, and were often tied 

the immediate twists the congressional fight over Social 

Security. Some days you could forgiven for thinking that 
you’d wandered into AARP campaign blog. 

TPM represents future for journalism, isn’t neces- 
sarily obvious how will replicated. There just-add- 
water kit that either The New York Times twenty-four- 
year-old Medill graduate could use build similar site 
their own because Marshall’s relationship with his readers 
has evolved slowly and organically. “Part the reason that 
Josh has succeeded,” says Jay Rosen, professor journal- 
ism New York University and the author the blog Press- 
think, “is that didn’t come this Web evangelist. He’s 
actually old-fashioned political reporter who happens 
very open the possibilities the Web.” During his blog’s 
nascent years, Marshall used those old-fashioned virtues 
gain the trust Capitol Hill sources and his fellow politi- 
cal correspondents. Hendrick Hertzberg, senior editor 
The New Yorker, says that Marshall’s commitment certain 
measure shoe-leather reporting one his fundamental 
virtues. “Talking Points isn’t just parasitic the dying corpse 
the newspaper industry, the way certain other sites are,” 
says. Hertzberg adds that “Marshall the line the great 
light-bulb-over-the-head editors. He’s like Briton Hadden 
Henry Luce. He’s created something new.” 

Even its isn’t directly replicable, TPM surely offers 
glimpses the future. Omnibus commentary sites like Paja- 
mas Media and The Huffington Post can seem frantic and 
unfocused compared but they are both edging toward 
doing more original reporting their own. “There’s enor- 
mous cultural disconnect between bloggers and journalists,” 
says Richard Miniter, Wall Street Journal veteran who was 
recently brought serve Washington editor Paja- 
mas Media. “But that’s slowly breaking down.” Miniter has 
patiently persuaded his blogger colleagues Pajamas that 
can sometimes acceptable use anonymous sources. 
(Miniter, conservative, adds that Marshall “is often dead 
wrong. the other hand, without Josh there are lot 
good stories that would slip by. He’s got good eye, and he’s 
good 

But even Pajamas and other as-yet-unheard-of sites 
begin mimic the blend reportage, aggregation, and 
snark, seems safe say that there will never anything 
quite like Josh Marshall and his crew. Not many news orga- 
nizations have been created from scratch unemployed 
specialists colonial New England history. Marshall says, 
it’s probably foolish believe that blogs “can and should 
revolutionize all politics and media.” But the White House’s 
claims executive privilege the U.S. Attorney affair lead 
minor constitutional crisis, keep mind this eight-hun- 
dred-square-foot hothouse the Flower District. 


DAVID GLENN senior reporter The Chronicle Higher Education. 
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The Identity Trap 


Does the personal make reporting predictable? 


EYAL PRESS 


One morning last year, not long after the publication 
first book, Absolute Convictions, paid what turned out 
ego-deflating visit Amazon. went there check 
the latest fluctuation the ranking book, which, alas, 
had yet land the best-seller list. But the true source 
disappointment lay elsewhere, review posted reader 
that was now prominent display for all potential customers. 


Its author was not professional critic but pro-life advocate 
who’d apparently tracked down copy book after hear- 
ing described evenhanded, narrative account the 
abortion controversy. Don’t fooled, the review warned—I 
was anything but neutral narrator. 

Since don’t subscribe the notion that journalists can 
ever entirely this was not charge which 
could offer much defense. also doubt anyone would 
have accepted such claim this instance even were 
believer neutrality. The subject book the abortion 
conflict that raged for several decades Buffalo, New York, 
where grew and where father, abortion provider, 
found himself the frontlines the battle, weathering 
wave sit-ins, death threats, pickets, and mock funerals, fol- 
lowed the actual funeral colleague his named Bar- 
nett Slepian, who was murdered anti-abortion zealot 
1998. pretend narrate these events with equal sympa- 
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thy for the people supported 
father through the years and the people 
who’d vilified and harassed him would 
have been preposterous. 

Why, then, did the review Amazon 
gnaw me? part because, like most 
reporters, aspire reach people all 
sides the issues write about, includ- 
ing ones polarizing and incendiary 
abortion. But there was something 
else the review stirred, feeling that the 
grounds which credibility re- 
porter had been dismissed were unfair. 
The review Amazon didn’t take 
task for drawing simplistic caricatures 
pro-life activists failing incorpo- 
rate opposing viewpoints, criticisms that, 
had they been lodged, could have po- 
tentially rebutted. tried undercut 
questioning something more basic— 
identity, the fact that relationship 
father rendered me, definition, 
biased and untrustworthy. The problem 
was less what said than who was. 

There something unseemly about 
judging the work any writer such 
terms, felt. Yet the more thought 
about the review, the more occurred 
that maybe such judgment isn’t 
always misplaced; that maybe there 
something natural about trying de- 
termine whether story colored 
writer’s identity—and not only when, 
book, the familial and the reporto- 
rial are tightly intertwined. 

Journalists like imagine they are 
endowed with the magical gift tran- 
scending the limits their personal 
loyalties and sectarian beliefs, gliding 
with liquid ease across freighted cultural 
boundaries regardless who they are 
and how how little—they may identify with their 
subjects. It’s heartening conceit. But true? Isn’t more 
likely that, with most people, reporter’s identity does play 
arole determining what gets noticed aiid overlooked—and 
where the line between empathy and critical detachment 
drawn? Perhaps not when the subject is, say, the hedge-fund 
market the fashion world. But what polarizing issues 
which identity often does serve accurate gauge per- 
son’s loyalties? when the writer participant-observer 
directly entangled the story being told? Shouldn’t journal- 
ists come clean about how such entanglements may slant their 
work? are assumptions this score less warranted than 
the surface labels may suggest? 


FEW RECENT BOOKS throw these questions into sharper 
focus than Jeffrey Goldberg’s Prisoners: Muslim Jew 


Across the Middle East Divide. Now correspondent for the 
Atlantic, Goldberg spent the past several years The New 
Yorker, where reported frequently the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict. also the Jew his book’s subtitle, one 
with undisguised soft spot for Israel, something readers 
The New Yorker may have detected his dispatches, which 
generally held the Palestinians responsible for the descent 
into violence recent years. 

his magazine work, though, Goldberg affects the dis- 
passionate tone hardboiled reporter bent unmasking 
unpleasant truths while camouflaging his personal attach- 
which love story unspools, that brainy Jewish teen- 
ager who discovers Zionism antidote the slack and 
inglorious life middle-class kid suburbia. Born 1965 
and raised Long Island secular household, Goldberg 
recalls childhood during which his thuggish classmates 
jeered and taunted him game known “Bend the Jew,” 
which involved tossing coins the unsuspecting victim’s feet 
until picked one up, which point the beating began. 
was, the scale Jewish persecution, less than epochal, 
but Goldberg nevertheless felt ashamed for lacking the 
nerve fight back. The story modern Israel, the hardy 
Jewish pioneers who rolled their sleeves and decided 
become masters their own destiny, fired his imagination. 
drew Goldberg first into the library soak the works 
Theodore (the founder political Zionism), then 
Zionist summer camp the Catskills, and eventually, 
the middle college, Israel itself, where exchanged the 
soothing comforts liberal-arts education for the bracing 
rigors army life. 

The love story Goldberg recounts not uncomplicated 
affair. Like many diaspora Jews, goes Israel picturing 
Zionist paradise golden beaches and egalitarian kibbutzim 
peopled noble idealists. the time gets there the 
mid-1980s, the kibbutzim are dying out and, December 
1987, just completes his army training, the first Palestin- 
ian intifada erupts. Goldberg soon finds himself sleeping 
the barracks decidedly unromantic place called Ketziot, 
prison camp the Negev Desert, where serves 
guard and shocked the brutality witnesses—which 
meted out not the Palestinian inmates but his fellow 
Jews. one point, discovers that the Palestinian prison- 
ers assigned the unenviable task cleaning the inmates’ 
cells rarely get shower. decides let them wash 
the kitchen compound. When the bucktoothed and pitiless 
Israeli lieutenant charge learns this, explodes rage, 
berating Goldberg and ordering the garbage crew’s eighteen- 
year-old supervisor spend several days solitary confine- 
ment. “It was true, course, that did not understand the 
mentality the Arabs,” Goldberg writes afterwards. “But the 
realization was dawning that was also the Israelis, 
the flesh flesh, that did not understand.” 

This powerful, and its impact stems precisely from Gold- 
berg’s personal investment the story—the fact that he, the 
fervent Zionist, the Jewish patriot, desperately wants this 
country stand for something better. His disappointment 
acute jilted lover’s. But Goldberg’s identification with 
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Israel and his Jewish background are also arguably what cause 
him keep the Muslim the book’s subtitle arm’s length. 
the heart Prisoners the story the friendship 

Goldberg tries form with man named inmate 

Ketziot who strikes him thoughtful, tolerant, and open- 
minded, notwithstanding the obvious barriers between them. 
was raised search out the familiar the stranger,” Gold- 
berg writes explaining what compelled him want 

get know this man. Throughout the book, however, Rafiq 

remains stranger, object fascination who asked 

many questions but whose inner thoughts and feelings are 

opaque. Maybe that’s because what most interests Goldberg 
about him ultimately has more with the author’s preoc- 
cupations than with Rafiq’s. 

work spanning more than three hundred pages, only 

few paragraphs Prisoners are devoted explaining how 

Rafiq’s family became refugees during the 1948 Arab-Israeli 

War. Rafiq’s father, Hamed, relays what happened, but the 

scene lacks the richness and drama other parts the book, 
including earlier section where Goldberg describes his 

own family history, vividly recounting the stories his grand- 
father told him about the pogroms his ancestors survived. 
Did grow hearing similar stories about Palestinian 

refugees? Did ever dream going back see his parents’ 
home? Might this longing have shaped his consciousness 

the same way Goldberg’s beatings the hands his class- 
mates impacted him? 

wanted see the conflict through his Goldberg 
explains, “in order answer crucial question: Could the 
Arabs finally accept—accept, not merely tolerate—the pres- 
ence Jews their midst, and not just Jews, but Jewish 
state?” One can imagine writer less emotionally tethered 
Israel wishing this for some other reasons—to under- 
stand why acceptance Israel’s right exist has become 
difficult even for seemingly moderate Palestinians, for 
example. evoke what like for the proud members 
aggrieved people feel weighed down crippling 
sense shame and powerlessness (feelings which Jews 
like Goldberg might well relate). Writing The New York 
Times Book Review, Elena Lappin complained that, much 
Goldberg claims want bridge the wall between them, 
‘we really don’t know Rafiq’s mind, and his heart, 
because his Jewish friend doesn’t either.” She suggested 
this lacuna inevitable “as long there are books about 
friendship between Jews and Arabs written Arabs.” 


‘ 


LAPPIN FAULTED GOLDBERG, other words, for the same 
reason the review Amazon faulted me: his identity makes 
him untrustworthy. But before concluding, like Lappin, that 
strong attachment Israel will always hinder Jewish writer 
who wants draw intimate portrait Arab Palestinian 
life, would well consider the work another author 
who falls into that category, David Grossman. Israeli novel- 
ist whose reputation rests much his essays and reportage 
his fiction, Grossman’s most acclaimed work nonfic- 
tion The Yellow Wind, searing account life the occu- 
pied territories that awakened many his countrymen the 
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pent-up rage their inhabitants. Based six-week excur- 
sion through the sun-bleached towns and refugee camps 
the West Bank, The Yellow Wind appeared only few months 
before the first intifada broke out, lending the book the luster 
prophecy. was soon translated into numerous languages, 
including Arabic. Several years later, Grossman published 
Sleeping Wire, which less well known the United 
States but even more affecting, richly layered masterpiece 
that draws attention another time bomb—the disenchant- 
ment festering among the once-quiescent but increasingly 
restive Arab minority within Israel. 

both books, Grossman writes with keen awareness 
how being Israeli Jew challenges—and, more often than 
not, undermines—his capacity remain coolly detached. 
one point The Yellow Wind, visit Palestinian 
kindergarten, two-year-old boy points plastic stick him, 
simulating gunfire. “Who you want shoot?” the teach- 
ers ask. the boy replies. stand and listen and try 
neutral,” Grossman writes. “To understand. Not judge. 
And also not like American French correspondent, 
completely severed from the whole complex 
also stand here reserve soldier the Israeli Army.” 

Sleeping Wire, describes getting know Azmi 
Bishara, then chairman Bir Ziet University’s philosophy 
department, who fumes the degrading treatment suf- 
fered the state’s non-Jewish citizens. When they first 
meet, Grossman confesses finding something “forbiddingly 
Arab” Bishara’s appearance—“his face dark, his mus- 
tache thick.” The stereotype slowly fades, but, even so, when 
Bishara tells him wants the Arabs Israel emulate 
the Jewish left, storming through the streets Tel Aviv 
demand equality, Grossman feels something him recoil. 


speaks...and suddenly the one facing the test. How 
real and sincere desire for “coexistence” with the Pales- 
tinians Israel? stand wholeheartedly behind the words 
“make room for them among us”? actually understand 
the meaning Jewish-Arab coexistence? And what does 
demand me, Jew Israel? How much room 
really willing make for “them” the Jewish state? Have 
ever imagined, down the smallest living detail, truly 
democratic, pluralistic and egalitarian way life Israel? 


Neutral Grossman not. subtle tension swirls beneath 
the surface his interactions with people like Bishara: the 
tension between two interlocutors staring across fraught, 
potentially explosive divide. 

And yet the nature Grossman’s engagement, the fact 
that comes such encounters with pretense being 
able play the role disinterested observer, enhances 
rather than diminishes his reporting. repeatedly prompts 
Grossman probe the limits his own tolerance and let 
conversations flow directions that put his own sympa- 
thies the test. Large stretches Sleeping Wire consist 
interviews during which Grossman interjects most 
question two, section featuring Nazir Yunes, 
Arab-Israeli doctor who tells him how, one day, took his 
children pool Gan Shomron, Jewish settlement, and 
was turned away after the kids were overheard speaking Ara- 


The way that writer’s 
personal attachments 

end shaping story 


bic. mattered not that Yunes’s children are Israeli citizens 

and that the settlement’s doctor. that, mentioned 

earlier the conversation, once took organized tour 
Eastern Europe, visiting the sites former extermination 

camps the company the children Holocaust survivors 

better understand their history. The scene wrenching, 
and easy picture Grossman cringing unfolds, over- 
come the urge stop Yunes mid-sentence tell him 

not all Jews would have treated his children that way. But 

doesn’t, having determined that, order for someone like 

himself begin comprehend what Israel’s Arab citizens 

feel, had stop trying anticipate, and only listen.” 

The best reporters are indeed great listeners, and, ironi- 
cally, perhaps because feels more liberty dismiss the 
views people his own tribal faction, Grossman some- 
times seems like better, more patient listener the com- 
pany Arabs than Jews. The Yellow Wind, visiting the 

Jewish settlement Ofra, hearing its inhabitants declaim 
about how God gave this land their people and exhibit- 
ing sympathy for the Palestinians, Grossman’s tolerance 
snaps. The concrete descriptions that make his prose spar- 
kle give way sweeping generalizations—“who are these 
people...atop mountain injustice, impenetrability and 
ignorance”—and, eventually, sheer exasperation. not 
comprehend people who set history motion,” grouses. 
There far more forbearance display Grossman’s 
interactions with another group fundamentalists, members 
the Islamic movement featured chapter Sleeping 
Wire. It’s not that Grossman any less wary their brand 
zealotry. (“The Islamic Movement smiles broadly me, but 
with twitch its cheek,” slyly observes its unfailingly 
polite adherents.) But lets the Muslims encounters 
speak, and doing conveys not only their religious fervor 

but also their dedication and high seriousness. one point, 
watching the young men Muslim work camp lug heavy 
bricks the sweltering heat, without murmur complaint, 

the course turning narrow dirt path into tree-lined 
sidewalk, Grossman’s mind drifts another circle impla- 
cable idealists famous for their élan and self-discipline: the 
early pioneers the Zionist movement. “It was hard not 
impressed,” writes, “...and feel surprising pang 
remorse, longing for ourselves once were.” The 
comparison provocative, slightly forced. Indeed, one 
could argue that this instance Grossman has fallen into the 
same trap that Goldberg stumbled into with instead 
trying view Muslims through their eyes, sees them 
through his own, mirror image Jewish idealists whom 
they ultimately don’t resemble all that much. 


ALL WHICH UNDERSCORES why making identity the mea- 
sure writer’s work both understandable and dangerous. 
understandable because writers and reporters are not, 
fact, immune the sway their personal attachments: 
particularly when exploring subjects close their hearts, 
who they are matters. But because the way 
such attachments end shaping story means 
certain. Jeffrey Goldberg’s fealty Israel may well explain 
why Prisoners ultimately tells more about the appeal 
modern Jewish nationalism than about the hopes and long- 
ings the Palestinians. And David Grossman’s love for the 
same land surely part the reason goes such lengths 
amplify the voices Arabs and Palestinians, force his 
Jewish readers stand the shoes people with whom 
they must learn empathize and coexist. 

Attachments this sort make reporting undeniably 
more personal enterprise, but they not make predict- 
able one. Growing the son physician who became 
target the pro-life movement’s wrath undoubtedly made 
feel measure wariness about its members. But also 
made want understand them. Would this impulse have 
been stronger had had personal connection the story? 
Would writer coming the subject from more neutral van- 
tage point necessarily have produced more balanced portrait 
those activists? less penetrating one person like 
father and the pro-choice advocates the opposing side? 

The answers those questions don’t seem self-evident 
me. perfectly possible for reporter write with greater 
insight about people with whom she doesn’t naturally 
identify than those with whom she does. author may 
feel added burden responsibility extend imaginative 
sympathy people the former camp, break through 
the wall fear and suspicion that many journalists situated 
one side polarizing conflict aspire scale. began 
working Absolute Convictions knowing would never see 
eye-to-eye with pro-life activists about the morality what 
father does. But also knew could not the story jus- 
tice—or hope appeal general audience—without trying 
understand what motivated them, which would require 
attempting overcome own assumptions and stereo- 
types. Sleeping Wire offers model for how writer can 
meet that challenge. “They have individual names, only 
one collective name; they have faces, only ‘characteristic 
Grossman writes one point the Arabs Israel. 

“When good citizens meet them outside, our territory, 
treat them suspiciously, they were mobile enemy 
enclave.” The deftness and sensitivity the portrait draws 
likely reflect his awareness that these preconceptions risk 
clouding his own point view. 

the end, such hard-won awareness arises not from 
writer’s personal background but from his her sensibil- 
ity, values, and judgment, things that can never inferred 
from identity alone, even identity plays inevitable role 
shaping them. 


EYAL PRESS the author Absolute Convictions: Father, City, 
and the Conflict that Divided America (just out paperback from 
Picador) and contributing writer The Nation. 
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The Nonprofit 


It’s paved not with gold, but with good journalism 


CHARLES LEWIS 


Never has there been greater need for independent, original, 
credible information about our complex society and the world 
large. Never has technology better enabled the instantaneous 
global transmission pictures, sounds, and words communi- 
cate such reporting. But all this occurring time absentee 
owners, harvested investments, hollowed-out newsrooms, and 
thus diminished capacity adequately find and tell the stories. 


The standard euphemism characterize these peculiar times 
that the news media are undergoing historic “transfor- 
mation,” which certainly true. What has also been true for 
years now that media corporations are desperately seeking 
way remain viable financially the wild marketplace of, 
well, everything else. And the moment, the landscape looks 
precarious, particularly for serious editors and reporters. 

the past couple years alone, everything but piano 
has fallen the head the serious press: Rupert Murdoch 
bought Dow Jones and The Wall Street Journal; Knight Rid- 
der, the nation’s most Pulitzer-honored newspaper chain, 
was dismantled; the McClatchy Company sold the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune private equity firm for less than half 
its purchase price eight years earlier; and hundreds 
reporters and editors accepted buyout offers The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, The Boston Globe, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, The Dallas Morning News, the Los Angeles Times, 
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The Washington Post, and many other 
newspapers. 


Four dailies that have produced 
inspiring international coverage the 
past—The Philadelphia Inquirer, The 
Boston Globe, Newsday, and the Bal- 
timore Sun—closed their remaining 
overseas bureaus. TV, veteran cor- 
respondent Tom Fenton has observed, 
quarter century ago CBS News had 
twenty-four foreign bureaus and stringers forty-four coun- 
tries; today, there are six bureaus, none them Africa 
Latin America. Time Inc., owner the largest circulation 
newsweekly magazine, Time, eliminated 650 jobs early 
2006, including those Don Barlett and Jim Steele, two 
the nation’s preeminent investigative journalists, May. The 
following week, was reported that Time Inc. had just paid 
million for exclusive photographs Shiloh, the newborn 
baby Angelina Jolie and Brad Pitt. 

There simply are fewer and fewer professional reporters 
monitoring power America and the world for American 
readers. The financial pincers threaten even the top the 
news chain. April, New York Times Company shareholders 
were urged Morgan Stanley money manager overturn 
that company’s two-tier stock structure for strictly financial 
reasons. Days before the Times Company’s annual meeting, 
Donald Graham, the The Washington Post Company, 
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which also protected two-tier stock structure, wrote 
blunt editorial entitled “The Gray Lady’s Virtue” The 
Wall Street Journal, citing the “crazy risks” the Morgan 
Stanley gambit: 


the stock structure were eliminated, line buyers eager 
purchase the company would form within minutes. 
one could say no. The line would include private equity firms, 
high-ego billionaires, international media companies lack- 
ing famous property and lots more....It isn’t guaranteed 
that anyone owning the Times would spend more than $200 
million its newsroom budget deploy dozens foreign 
correspondents around the world. Sending any one those 
reporters overseas costs lots money and doesn’t add 
penny this year’s circulation advertising revenue. 


The Sulzberger family retains control the Times Com- 
pany, its two-tier structure intact, but when was the last 
time you saw the owner The Washington Post take the 
street—Wall Street, that is—to defend The New York Times? 

While more and more newspapers will transform them- 
selves into “print-Web hybrids,” Robert Kuttner wrote 
these pages few months ago (“The Race,” March/April), 
keep the journalism flowing, online advertising revenue must 
catch editorial payroll levels. That prospect uncertain, 
and more layoffs seem likely. Not surprisingly, recent years, 
the sheer volume, enterprise, and quality serious news 
stories have quite noticeably diminished, especially among 
small and mid-size newspapers. 


What replaces that flow information? What will nourish 
our democracy? Perhaps new stand-alone, advertising-sup- 
ported, profitable venues for original newsgathering and sto- 
rytelling—beyond subscription-based, niche publishing—will 
evolve the digital age, all hope they will. But that 
hasn’t happened yet. 

this light, other economic models that can produce 
substantive journalism suddenly look more interesting and 
relevant profession under siege. And while much has 
been written late about the dire state commercial jour- 
nalism, very little has been said about various independent, 
noncommercial initiatives specifically designed produce 
that kind substance. 


ONE DISTINGUISHED EXCEPTION Philip Meyer, the vision- 
ary computer-assisted-reporting pioneer, who has also stud- 
ied the effects the news tightening economic envi- 
ronment and been vocal for years about the need for new 
ideas and approaches. Meyer serves the Knight Chair and 
Professor Journalism the University North Carolina, 
where just starting his final year. his 2004 book, 
The Vanishing Newspaper, Meyer wrote, “The only way 
save journalism develop new model that finds profit 
truth, vigilance, and social responsibility.” cited non- 
profit institutions such National Public Radio and the 
Center for Public Integrity, which founded 1989 and 
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ran until 2004, perhaps representing useful roadmaps 
for the future. 

Nonprofit ownership and publishing are hardly new 
ideas the U.S. The oldest and largest news organization 
the world, founded cooperative venture back 1846, 
not-for-profit corporation based New York—The Associ- 
ated Press. The today has more than four thousand staff 
employees (three thousand them journalists) worldwide, 
and 243 bureaus ninety-seven countries. According 
the 24/7 wire service, “on any given day, more than half the 
world’s population sees news from AP”—news sent five 
languages via fifteen thousand outlets 121 countries. 
the U.S., its paying clients consist five thousand radio and 
television outlets, four thousand Web-site customers, and 
1,700 U.S. newspapers. And the AP, with revenue $679.8 
million last year, appears have adapted well the new 
technologies, forging lucrative relationships with such major 
online customers Google and Yahoo and others; revenue 
from digital sources percent, just over $100 million, 
and rising. 

But also consider such nonprofit-owned newspapers 
The Christian Science Monitor (published secularly since 
1908 the First Church Christ, Scientist, Boston, with 
writers based eleven countries); the Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Union Leader (owned the Nackey Loeb 
School Communications); The Day New London, Con- 
necticut (willed trust 1939, with some revenue flow- 
ing community organizations via grants); The Anniston 
Star Alabama (to willed trust upon the death 
the publisher and his sister; some profits already finance 
newsroom-based graduate program journalism); and the 
Delaware State News (willed trust 1991, with profits 
reinvested the paper). And the magazine side, such 
publications Foreign Affairs, Foreign Policy, Mother Jones, 
and Harper’s are all nonprofits. The giant Consumer Reports, 
which has won numerous journalism awards over the years, 
owned Consumers Union, nonprofit advocacy orga- 
nization founded 1936. Other big special-interest maga- 
zines published nonprofit organizations include AARP 
The Magazine (22.6 million subscribers) and National Geo- 
graphic (5.4 million). 

The nonprofit Poynter Institute for Media Studies 
Florida—named after Nelson Poynter, who owned the 
Times Publishing Company and created the institute and 
willed stock order maintain after his death—owns the 
for-profit St. Petersburg Times newspaper its affiliates, 
Congressional Quarterly, Governing, and Florida Trend maga- 
zines. national television, two highly respected news 
programs, Frontline and The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, 
are aired the not-for-profit Public Broadcasting Service 
launched 1969. 

But nonprofit—and for-profit—news media orga- 
nization the today can match the audience growth 
National Public Radio (NPR), which began 1970 and 
now has thirty-six bureaus the U.S. and worldwide and 
approximately thirty million weekly listeners, double what 
had decade ago. NPR news reaches audiences around the 
world through broadcast, satellite, and digital radio, well 
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through online, mobile, and on-demand services. Today NPR 
has seven hundred employees and its programming heard 
more than eight hundred independent public radio sta- 
tions nationwide; its flagship programs, Morning Edition and 
All Things Considered, are the top and fourth most listened-to 
radio programs America. Thanks substantial part 
huge bequest Joan Kroc, operating budget about 
$144 million today, with total assets exceeding $436 million. 
hard believe that the end 1983, had only about 
two million listeners and was million debt. the late 
1990s and again, especially after September 11, NPR turned 
some kind significant corner, becoming primary news 
source for millions Americans. 

Throughout the 1960s, states and universities primar- 
ily funded individual public radio stations, with some sup- 
port from the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation 
New York, and other foundations, according Edward 
Lenert, professor the Reynolds School Journalism 
Reno, Nevada. Carnegie also funded the creation the 
Carnegie Commission Educational Television, which 
1967 issued national plan for public television national 
institution, the funding for which would controlled 
new government-funded nonprofit corporation, which was 
created that year Congress and called the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting Radio was excluded from 
the original draft that bill, but was later added—liter- 
ally penciled in—according the first employee, Jack 
Mitchell, the author Listener Supported: The Culture and 
History Public Radio. National Public Radio was founded 
February 24, 1970, with ninety stations charter mem- 
bers, “the first permanent nationwide interconnection 
non-commercial stations.” 

Although virtually all early money came directly 
from the the continues send tax dollars 
hundreds affiliates nationwide the form federal 
grants (which turn pay for NPR programming)—beginning 
the 1980s, NPR began more aggressively seeking philan- 
thropic contributions from private sources, foundations 
such Carnegie, Ford, MacArthur, the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, and others, well from corporations. Simply 
stated, NPR would not exist nor have evolved into what 
today without that kind support. public need for such 
institution was perceived and then duly addressed. 


DESPITE ITS EXCELLENT and in-depth reporting, NPR not 
known for investigative reporting. (The sole radio program 
the U.S. devoted substantially investigative reporting 
American RadioWorks, documentary show out St. Paul, 
Minnesota, home Minnesota Public Radio/American Pub- 
lic Media, another, separate nonprofit and the U.S’s second 
largest producer public radio programming.) Indeed, none 
the nonprofit ownership outlets mentioned above solely 
engaged the practice investigative journalism—pains- 
taking, time-consuming work that usually takes weeks 
months complete. Few news organizations, fact, support 
such expensive curiosity anymore. With the institutional 
commitment investigative reporting the decline, report- 


ers have formed their own nonprofit organizations recent 
years which their work. 

For example, late 1988, quit the CBS News program 
Minutes, where worked producer assigned Mike 
Wallace, and from house founded, along with two other 
journalists, the nonpartisan Center for Public Integrity. With 
either fundraising management, set out 1989 find 
philanthropic support, initially from small foundations, labor 
unions, companies, and network consulting contracts (in 
1994 stopped seeking business and labor support). Our 
first annual budget was $200,000; over the next fifteen years 
raised approximately $30 million, more than percent 
that from foundations. 2004, oversaw full-time staff 
forty and more than twenty part-time, paid intern researchers 
$4.6 million annual budget. Today Bill Buzenberg, the 
first managing editor NPR, the nonpartisan Center’s fourth 
executive director, overseeing what has become the largest 
nonprofit investigative reporting organization the world. 


Over the past three decades, the Center has conducted 
dozens successful investigations and won most major 
journalism honors. Its modus operandi has always been 
release investigative findings the way freelance journalist 
would, through major media outlets. For example, Wash- 
ington Post reporter Robert O’Harrow Jr., who has carved 
out unique information technology and privacy beat 
the paper, took leave absence—financially supported 
the Center—and 2005 produced “No Place Hide,” 
multimedia project about disconcerting alliances between 
commercial data-services companies and government anti- 
terrorism efforts. series stories the Post, bestselling 
book, News primetime documentary, and Ameri- 
can RadioWorks documentary all combined create public 
furor and prompted Congressional hearings. The Center 
accepts income from foundations, contract revenue from 
news outlets, and individual donations; its annual budget 
approximately $1.5 million supports full-time staff nine 
and numerous independent contractors. 


For America’s major foundations, this another PBS/NPR 
leadership moment, which great vision and substantial 
resources together can accomplish something historic. 


Since 1997, reporting across borders with its Interna- 
tional Consortium Investigative Journalists, the Center 
has produced more than four hundred investigative reports 
released online, printed studies and newsletters, and 
seventeen books, including national best-seller, The Buying 
the President 2004 (Perennial/HarperCollins). The Center 
first revealed that Enron was George Bush’s top career 
patron, for example. 

But the first and oldest nonprofit investigative journal- 
ism organization the world the Center for Investiga- 
tive Reporting, based Berkeley (and whose board sit). 
Three investigative reporters, Lowell Bergman, David Weir, 
and Dan Noyes, founded the Center 1977. was first run 
out Bergman’s house Berkeley, and seed money came 
from $3,000 grant from Philip Stern, public-spirited 
philanthropist and author who created the Fund for Inves- 
tigative Journalism 1969. (That same year, the fund gave 
Seymour Hersh enough cash complete the Lai story, 
among other successes. Bergman now correspondent 
for Frontline, consultant reporter for The New York Times, 
and professor the Graduate School Journalism the 
University California Berkeley. 


There are other, much smaller, nonprofit investigative jour- 
nalism organizations outside the U.S., including the Philippine 
Center for Investigative Journalism Manila, and the newer 
and even smaller Romanian Center for Investigative Journal- 
ism Bucharest. just after the collapse the Ferdi- 
nand Marcos regime, Sheila Coronel and eight other Filipino 
journalists founded the highly respected Philippine Center. 
With annual operating budget $500,000 and staff 
roughly ten, the Philippine Center went expose the cor- 
ruption subsequent presidents, including Joseph Estrada, 
who was removed from office after the Center uncovered the 
tens millions dollars had spent building lavish man- 
sions for his mistresses. (Last year Coronel passed the baton 
and became the first director the Stabile Center 
for Investigative Journalism Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School Journalism.) The Philippine Center receives 
roughly percent its annual income from the interest 
endowment seeded the Ford Foundation, percent 
from grants and individual contributions, and percent from 
the sale books, magazine subscriptions, and reports. 

Three investigative reporters from the Bucharest daily 
Evenimentul Zilei—Stefan Candea, Paul Radu, and Sorin 
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the Romanian Center 2001. Despite being 
chronically underfunded, well regarded for its coura- 
geous reporting corruption the region. Radu told 
that and his partners created the Center because the 
poor quality investigative journalism Romania, and the 
great need for it, because “the ties between high-ranking 
officials, organized crime groups, and crooked intelligence 
officers.” 

Back the United States, also have seen some inno- 
vative, cross-platform coliaboration and synergies between 
investigative reporters and universities. The consider- 
able human and physical resources those institutions— 
researchers eager both learn and mentored, libraries, 
office space, experts various disciplines—help respected 
investigative journalists their important work. For exam- 
ple, Lowell Bergman, journalism professor Berkeley, 
benefits from students’ research for his investigative projects, 
such powerful series worker safety did for both 
The New York Times and Frontline. 

David Protess, Northwestern University’s Medill 
School Journalism, famously launched the Medill Inno- 
cence Project 1999, and his students investigate miscar- 
riages justice and, close collaboration with the commer- 
cial media Illinois, have contributed the exoneration 
ten innocent men and women, five from death row. Florence 
Graves, founder and editor the now-defunct Common 
Cause Magazine, began what now called the Schuster 
Institute for Investigative Journalism Brandeis University 
2004. has since collaborated with both The Washington 
Post (an exposé airline safety Boeing) and The Bos- 
ton Globe, and also beginning its own Innocence Project. 
Bill Moushey, former Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter, 
runs Innocence Institute out Point Park University 
Pittsburgh; Steve Weinberg the University Missouri 
(and former contributing editor expects similar 
project get under way that state January, drawing 
resources from the university’s four campuses, including 
law and journalism students. 


OUR DISILLUSIONMENT WITH the limitations the com- 
mercial broadcast news media not new. PBS and NPR were 
created roughly forty years ago part due perception 
that the public needed more substantive, enriching news. 
And often forget that, detailed above, philanthropic 
foundations were instrumental helping create these 
two vital, national nonprofit institutions and their noncom- 
mercial systems distribution. 

But our democracy’s need for higher-quality reportage has 
substantially increased. It’s time for civil society, especially the 
nation’s foundations and individuals means, collaborate 
with journalists and experts who understand the changing 
economics journalism imaginative, visionary plan 
that would support our precious existing nonprofit institu- 
tions and help develop new ones—the Associated Presses 
and Morning Editions and Frontlines the future, all forms 
media. Bill Kovach, the chairman the Committee 
Concerned Journalists, puts it, think have really count 
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philanthropic organizations, least interim period 
while this destabilization continues. Because most news orga- 
nizations are scared and unsure themselves, they are 
not protecting their franchise. And somehow philanthropy 
that believes democracy has help stabilize it.” 

There are tantalizing signs that specific philanthropic 
institutions and individuals finally realize just how severe the 
crisis has become. The question is: Can they overcome their 
sometimes short-term thinking and fickle, often idiosyncratic 
nature and make significant, multi-year commitments 
strengthen build pillars journalism their communi- 
ties, the nation, and beyond? Can they think outside their 
own agendas and embrace the inherent value accurate, 
nonpartisan information our national discourse? 

The journalists are ready. More than any time can 
remember the past thirty years, respected journalists 
the U.S. and around the world, frustrated what has 
become their profession, appear increasingly inter- 
ested carpe diem entrepreneurship, starting, leading, 
working new nonprofit newsrooms locally, nation- 
ally, and even internationally. And recent months, major 
philanthropists and journalists, different settings around 
the country, have been talking each other about what 
needed and what possible. 

Why not nonprofit online newspapers serving their com- 
munities—Orlando Akron San Francisco—supported 
local citizens and area foundations, perhaps association 
with local colleges and universities? Or, beyond the local 
scale, five million people regularly coalesce subscribing 
members National Geographic Society, why can’t other 
serious journalistic entities draw such numbers digital 
across borders? And beyond daily news coverage, 
there way regularly generate high-quality, investigative 
and international reporting syndication service 

“viewers like you”-supported Web destination? Such things 
are absolutely possible, and absolutely sustainable, with the 
right combinations people, resources, and timing—and 
they are certainly needed. 

For America’s major foundations, this another PBS/NPR 
leadership moment, which great vision and substantial 
resources together can accomplish something historic. 
the very least, from NPR the infinitely less-nurtured and 
younger investigative-reporting organizations profiled here, 
increased long-term support could boost both the quality and 
the quantity their output and impact. 

All the above? That could measurably improve the woe- 
fully ailing “informed citizenry” dimension our democracy. 

And for serious reporters and editors looking for trust- 
worthy places work, these new and future nonprofit insti- 
tutions could ways rejuvenate and sustain the soul 
journalism. 


CHARLES LEWIS, former producer News’s Minutes, 
journalist-in-residence American University Washington 

and president the Fund for Independence Journalism. Some 
information this piece comes from his report, “The Growing 
Importance Nonprofit Journalism,” published April the Harvard 
Shorenstein Center the Press, Politics Public Policy. intern 
Adrianne Jeffries supplied additional research. 


The Uncle Sam 


Solution 


Can the government help the press? 


Should it? 


BREE NORDENSON 


This past spring, the Columbia Journalism Review convened 


equity (the Minneapolis Star Tribune), 
billionaire patronage (Santa Barbara 
News-Press), and even nonprofit own- 
ership (see Louis Hau’s December 2006 
Forbes column the problems The St. 
Petersburg Times)—are proving have 
their own unique challenges, the role 
government supporting the press 
just beginning enter the debate. 
Kuttner, whose March/April cover 
story CJR inspired the panel, was 
somewhat optimistic about the future 
the newspaper business. But Rattner, 
former journalist, was far less hope- 
ful his answer Lemann’s question: 
“What know after the last ten years 
people coming and saying, ‘Why 
can’t newspaper business models work?’ 
that it’s not obvious that the conven- 
tional for-profit, public-company model 
alone really going provide the qual- 
ity journalism that needs exist 
society.” While Rattner acknowledged 
that “there are real obvious questions 
about journalistic independence and 
government involvement,” unequivo- 
cally supported the notion that govern- 
ment should play role ensuring the 
future journalism: “To the extent that 
the for-profit business model doesn’t 
provide the level information that 
think society should have, that’s what 
government for, and believe that.” 


panel top editors and media investor discuss the somewhat 
Journalism rare business that 


tiresome topic the future newspapers. The situation product—news—has public-service 


niably bleak. One need merely consult Romenesko, the media- but unlike other public-ser- 
vice activities, like public education 
news aggregator, witness the freefall circulation, the unend- 


ing editorial cutbacks, and the closure foreign bureaus 
many major metropolitan papers. The Kuttner, 


the founding co-editor The American Prospect; Jim Brady, 
the executive editor washingtonpost.com; Amanda Ben- 
nett, the executive editor for enterprise Bloomberg News 
and the former editor The Philadelphia Inquirer; Jill 
Abramson, managing editor The New York Times; and 
Steven Rattner, managing principal Quadrangle Group 
LLC, media investment firm—focused mainly the need 
for business model, one that would address the rise 
the Internet and its negative impact subscription revenue 
and advertising, particularly classified. But halfway through 
the evening, Nicholas Lemann, the dean Columbia’s jour- 
nalism school and the panel’s moderator, asked Rattner 
surprising question: “What policy interventions would you 
take keep institutions like The New York Times and The 
Washington Post alive they can’t keep themselves alive 
the market?” the emerging suggestions for mitigat- 
ing the problems the publicly traded newspaper—private 


scientific research, not protected 
from market forces government sup- 
port. when the financial viability 
the news business threatened, too 
the press’s role the fourth estate. don’t think there’s 
any question, legally constitutionally theoretically, that 
journalism necessary public good for our constitutional 
system work,” says Robert McChesney, professor com- 
munication the University Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
and the founder and president Free Press, media-reform 
organization. “That’s the very understanding Jefferson and 
Madison, all the founders, from the beginning. This was not 
something optional.” many journalists and scholars point 
out, accident that the press the only business explic- 
itly protected the Constitution. the 1970s—thanks 
explosion print advertising after World War II, well 
new labor-saving technologies and the development 
monopolies within urban circulation areas—newspapers 
had become enormously profitable. “They were one the 
most profitable investments around, Wall Street got 
the action and started buying papers,” says Robert Picard, 
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media business consultant and the director the Media 
Management and Transformation Centre Swe- 
den. “If look the 1970s and the 1980s, had pretty 
damn good newspapers. There were lot resources, 
lot money the news operations.” But the market has 
changed. “Now don’t like the market,” says Picard. “But 
liked then.” 

Picard, who also edits the Journal Media Business 
Studies, framed the problem well report the magazine 
titled, “The Challenges Public Functions and Commercial 
Media”: 


expect great deal media companies. expect them 
inform about our communities, the nation, and the 
world. expect them serve public interests creating 
the means for the aspirations and concerns citizens 
conveyed and acted upon society. expect them self- 
finance their operations through commercial activities. 
expect them behave without self-interest. expect them 
not disappoint us. They often do. The roots that disap- 
pointment can found in...an all-too-often uncritical belief 
that the market system will produce the media products and 
services society wants and needs. This belief emanates from 
general satisfaction with competitive markets for other 
goods and services and from the underlying conviction that 
too much government involvement society—especially 
the media—is undesirable and harmful.... 

The conflict between public functions and private media 
creates paradox because commercially funded media cannot 
pursue economic self-interest without harming their public- 
service roles. Market-based media face levels competition 
never before experienced and their markets are more unstable 
than the past century, and because they operate system 
which the primary driver self-interest and heavy com- 
mercialization content, the movement away from serving 
public functions clearly evident and breeding discontent 
among social observers and citizens. 


addition its public-service role, the press distinc- 
tive another way that only aggravates the current crisis. 
Edwin Baker notes his book, Media, Markets, and Democ- 
racy, “Media products are unusual that often two very dif- 
ferent purchasers pay for the transfer media content its 
audience.” other words, the media enterprise sells products 
audiences and then sells audiences advertisers. The 
free-content model most online news sources has meant 
that consumers are less willing than ever pay subscription 
fees, making the press—both print and online—more reliant 
than ever advertising. The result: media have often been 
forced sell audiences advertisers rather than journalism 
consumers. This underappreciated point. There are 
those who argue that the rise infotainment, commentary, 
and lifestyle journalism simply reflects what readers want. 
More likely, however, those trends represent attempt 
cut content production costs and recruit the demographics 
that advertisers find most desirable. 

But whether not this argument holds beside the 
point. Citizens need news even they’re not willing pay for 
it, and newsgathering expensive. “Clearly, journalism’s role 
informing citizens crucial says McChesney. 
“The mandate have today really the same mandate 
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Jefferson and Madison faced when they were the first two 
secretaries state. They instituted policy support three 
newspapers each state the country with subsidies from 
State Department memoranda notices, because they knew 
that unless there was that subsidy, there would places with 
newspapers.” market forces have become unfavorable 
the press, the question becomes, how support this 
essential institution democracy? And why journalists 
categorically reject the idea that government could help? 


WHEN GENEVA OVERHOLSER, the veteran editor and pro- 
fessor journalism the University Missouri, brought 
the role government her 2006 report, “On Behalf 
Journalism: Manifesto for Change,” she encountered 
substantial opposition. honestly can’t believe how many 
people just look can’t possibly taken seri- 
ously when say need think carefully about the role 
government,” says Overholser. Timothy Karr, the campaign 
director for Free Press, attributes journalists’ “knee-jerk” 
libertarianism absolutist interpretation the First 
Amendment. “We’re rooted this idea...that any form 
government intervention government assistance strikes 
violation our First Amendment rights,” says Karr, 
who has worked for both The New York Times and Time. 

What Overholser, Karr, and handful other journal- 
ists and academics point out that government has always 
played role American journalism. Major government 
subsidies include reduced postal rates, copyright protec- 
tion, state sales-tax exemptions, government advertising, and 
the Newspaper Preservation Act, which allowed regional 
newspapers with distinct editorial staffs merge business 
operations. The Freedom Information Act, government 
press officers, and public education and libraries (which 
promote literacy and distribute content) have also been cited 
examples government support for the press. And cer- 
tainly, nonprofit-owned media should considered gov- 
ernment-subsidized given that their parent organizations 
are tax exempt. 

Government plays even more significant role sub- 
sidizing broadcast media, role that has important implica- 
tions for how Uncle Sam might help the flailing industry 
print journalism. Moreover, many newspapers and maga- 
zines are controlled companies that also own television 
and radio stations and, such, indirectly benefit from broad- 
cast subsidies. essay the role government the 
press for the 2004 Breaux Symposium, Lawrence Grossman, 
former president News and recalls argument 
once had with Abe Rosenthal, then the editor The New 
York Times, over the premiere The MacNeil/Lehrer Report: 

“Abe launched into passionate attack against the very idea 
that public television, government-created institution, 
should report the news and practice journalism, insisting 
that could not without kowtowing the govern- 
ment.” Grossman “responded rather mischievously” that the 
Times’s radio and television stations received their broadcast 
licenses free from the government, subsidy worth millions 
dollars. “Did Abe think the Times’s radio and television 


stations also should refrain from reporting the news?” asks 
Grossman. and others note, the enormous profits 
network television and radio companies are small part 
due their free access the public airwaves. (The print 
press, the other hand, receives such subsidy for its 


equivalent—paper and printing costs.) 


Meanwhile, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
private nonprofit established 1967, receives money from 
Congress every two years support public radio and televi- 
sion programming. Though longer provides the majority 
support National Public Radio, the corporation 
was responsible for the formation and early financial viabil- 
ity these outlets. Steven Rattner noted during the 
panel, radio news “was classic case market failure. There 
was latent demand for you hadn’t had government 
subsidizing it, demonstrating that there was audience, 
wouldn’t have The explosive growth roughly 
100 percent increase listenership over the last decade—has 
also shown that consumer demand does not always guar- 
antee profitability. Some products and services need more 
time develop into something consumers are willing 
pay for. (Listener contributions now make one third 


NPR’s revenue.) 


course, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting has 
had its problems. The fact that its board members are pres- 
idential appointees makes vulnerable political influ- 
ence. Both the Nixon and the current administrations have 
attempted censor influence programming. But, says 
Karr, “We have system place right now that generates 
four five hundred million dollars for public media. 


can’t just destroy it. have build upon it.” 


Another government media subsidy, which has thus far 
been more harmful than helpful traditional print media 
(though arguably helpful democracy), the Internet. Simi- 
lar the development the telegraph, which was subsidized 
the government, the Internet began Defense Depart- 
ment initiative that later received significant funding from 
the National Science Foundation before being turned over 
the commercial sector. “Without government subsidies, 
there would Internet,” writes Grossman. “No for-profit 
company entrepreneur would have taken the risk.” 

clinging the idea that they work profession free 
government involvement, journalists are perpetuating 
myth that may impede the future their profession. 
Overholser says, “Government already playing all kinds 
roles for good and for ill. And ignore that our peril. 
We’re just ignorant about it.” Still, the last few year 
the traditional business model has fallen apart, number 
journalists and scholars have begun discuss possible 
solutions, including the once-taboo subject government 
support. “People are feeling unsettled,” says Overholser. 

“The good news such crisis that you can’t just 


” 


sleepwalk through anymore. 


BEFORE BEGIN discussion the ways which govern- 
ment might more ensure healthy future for journalism, 
important address basic question that lies the heart 
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the debate solutions the problems the press: Given 
the rise information the Internet, what, exactly, worth 
saving? The answer: ground-level reporting. 

Daniel Hallin, chairman the Department Commu- 
nication the University California, San Diego, points 
out what calls “one the greatest ironies” today’s 
vast media landscape: “In this so-called information age, 
actually have fewer reporters now gathering the basic infor- 
mation which the whole information society operates.” 
According Hallin, the proliferation media outlets and 
programming largely occurring two domains: commen- 
tary and entertainment. “The amount serious information- 
gathering actually going down,” says. “Dramatically so.” 
Few Web sites independent newspapers are doing serious 
newsgathering. 

Yet with the business model for news transition, main- 
stream media owners are cutting reducing content, 
particularly hard-news coverage, order maintain the 
high profit margins newspapers have historically enjoyed. 

“The editorial costs the average newspaper run from about 
nine twelve percent,” says Robert Picard. “That’s nothing 
comparison the total costs the newspaper, yet they’ve 


region city. Since these subsidies have been place, there 
has been substantial reduction newspaper closures, 
and Sweden has avoided the inevitable effect the free 
market the daily press: the one-newspaper town. The 
subsidies are distributed The Press Subsidies Council, 
administrative governmental body, and are based 
circulation and revenue data. “The rules are automatic,” 
explains Gustafsson. “They are way subjective. It’s 
open system and every newspaper knows exactly what 
the subsidy will this year and the coming year. think 
the newspapers have become stronger their criticism 
the political parties due the state subsidies. Earlier, they 
were more partisan, more dependent the money from 
the parties.” (Historically, newspapers Europe received 
substantial funding from political parties, they once did 
the U.S.) “Now they can say, ‘We don’t care. get our 
money from the Hallin, who specializes compara- 
tive media systems, observed that when the press subsidies 
were introduced, was “exactly that period that there 
was shift Scandinavia toward more adversarial press. 
actually very strong evidence that press subsidies don’t 
lead journalists timid.” 


‘The founders never held the view that the rich guys can’t make 
money off journalism, then just won’t have 


been bearing the brunt more and more.” Certainly the news 
industry needs think about different business models 
(Tom Rosenstiel, director the Project for Excellence 
Journalism, proponent one which consumers would 
pay for news part their monthly Internet subscription). 
But would also wise consider the many ways that 
government could simply protect journalism from market 
pressures. like present some them—not way 
endorsing one idea over another, but spark necessary 
discussion. 

Let’s begin with Europe, where most countries have 
been subsidizing the press, both directly and indirectly, 
for decades. Scandinavia and few central European 
countries, some newspapers receive lump sums from the 
government. Sweden has particularly streamlined subsidy 
system that was implemented 1971. Karl Erik Gustafs- 
son, professor media economics Inter- 
national Business School, created the system, which was 
designed preserve newspaper pluralism allocating 
money all papers except the dominant paper given 
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Newspapers most European countries also benefit from 
reduction exemption from the Value Added Tax, 
which ranges from approximately percent. Other 
press subsidies Europe include corporate tax exemptions, 
grants for start-up ventures technological innovations, 
state loans, grants for journalism research and training, and 
regulations requiring that government advertising appear 
multiple publications. (In France, individual journalists 
enjoy substantial income-tax deduction.) 

addition, all European countries have robust and 
well-funded public broadcasting systems that dwarf Amer- 
ica’s. The U.K. spends nearly billion year public 
broadcasting—the money comes from annual television 
tax—while the U.S. Congress allocates roughly $480 million. 
Certainly, the BBc has had its problems, most notably dur- 
ing the Thatcher era, but the value the BBc’s news and 
investigative programming surely outweighs the harm from 
the handful instances which government tried influ- 
ence censor content. “The BBC least independent 
politically not perhaps somewhat more independent than 


the commercial networks the U.S.,” says Hallin. “People 
assume that the government pays for it, will control 
it, and the media will less free. The truth that the 
experience European countries suggests that’s not actu- 
ally the case.” 

addition the valuable models press support 
Europe, there are scholars and journalists the United States 


who are devising governmental solutions their own. Free 
Press has been developing new model funding for pub- 
lic broadcasting and public-service journalism that would 
reduce political influence eliminating the congressional 
appropriations process and politically appointed leadership. 
proposes establishing independent trust, funded 
ten-year tax broadcast advertising revenue. Many Euro- 
pean countries raise funds for media subsidies through 
tax advertisers. (In the U.S., the government does not tax 
advertisers advertising revenue but does allow businesses 
deduct all advertising expenses.) 

Another interesting—and quite radical—idea for how gov- 
ernment could support the press comes from Dean Baker, the 
co-director and co-founder the Center for Economic and 
Policy Research, nonpartisan think tank Washington. 
proposes tax-credit system which every citizen would 
allowed $100 donation any creative outlet, including 
journalism. Creative organizations, such museums and 
symphonies well media outlets, could register for eli- 
gibility receive those donations the condition that they 
forgo copyright. Such tax credit would provide funding 
mechanism for creative pursuits, particularly beneficial 
start-ups, small organizations, and individuals. And taxpay- 
ers would reap obvious reward: anything funded the 
system would available zero cost. 

Baker’s tax-credit system—or any direct subsidy, for that 
matter—is unlikely politically popular even logisti- 
cally feasible the U.S. Part the problem that the First 
Amendment forbids Congress from “abridging the freedom 
the press.” such, direct subsidies targeted specific 
press outlets might construed abridgement the 
freedom those that don’t qualify for them. Free Press’s 
trust model also likely encounter substantial opposition 
because its proposal tax advertising revenue. According 
Picard, advertising tax would nearly impossible 
get through Congress. However, it’s worth noting that tax 
incentives are already used variety industries, such 
agriculture and manufacturing, and that they might also 
represent the best way address the problems the press cur- 
rently faces since they could designed promote specific 
general outcomes, such hiring more reporters and editors 
opening new bureaus. 

Tax incentives could also useful promoting less com- 
mercial models news-media ownership. The tax the 
profit from the sale news organizations could elimi- 
nated reduced when they are sold nonprofit, foun- 
dation, small, media-only company—three models that 
are sheltered from market pressures either because they 
are dedicated the mission journalism not have 
answer shareholders. reduction exemption from the 
estate tax for family-owned newspapers could also encour- 


age this longstanding and generally successful ownership 
model. 2004 symposium, “News the Public Interest: 
Free and Subsidized Press,” Frank Blethen, the publisher 
the family-owned Seattle Times, suggested tax plan 
encourage family ownership that involved eliminating the 
estate tax and instituting capital-gains penalty for selling 
the publication, among other things. 

Picard also suggests one-time subsidies for research and 
development media technologies. With the historical 
precedents the telegraph and the Internet, government 
funding for the development electronic paper—portable, 
refreshable, and paper-like display mediums that are said 
development—would drastically reduce the enormous 
production costs newspapers, would politically feasible, 
and could secured from existing government agencies like 
the National Science Foundation. “More than half news- 
paper costs are distribution and production,” says Picard. 
“And another twenty-five percent the administration 
these functions.” the government were subsidize the 
development electronic paper, Picard argues, could then 
give away press outlets, much like gives away public 
airwaves network television stations. turn, newspapers 
could distribute electronic paper consumers part 

their subscription. 


SURVIVE, journalism and journalists need let their 
aversion Uncle Sam. “The founders never held the view 
that rich guys can’t make money off journalism, then 
just won’t have journalism,” says Robert McChesney. “The 
nation was built the idea that have put into place 
policies that guarantee journalism matter what.” Over- 
holser puts it, “There are clearly roles that the government’s 
going play, and think need smart about how 
stand the ones don’t want them play and also how 
can think creatively about constructive roles.” 

But have long way go. When called Tom Rosen- 
stiel and said was writing about ways government could 
support the press, responded brusquely, “Well, I’m not 
big fan government support.” explained that just wanted 
put the possibility the table. “Well, I’d take off the 
table,” said. Hallin believes will “take another decade 
two newsroom cutbacks” before the idea government 
support for the press taken seriously. “You have think 
something like the analogy the environmental movement,” 
says Hallin. “At certain point people say, know, we’re 
letting market forces take their course, and it’s really caus- 
ing lot harm. have intervene some way. And 
think it’s going happen with culture and information 
certain point well. There’s going come time when 
people say, ‘We really shouldn’t this way, there’s too 
much harm being 

Yet two more decades newsroom and reporting cut- 
backs could result the journalistic equivalent scorched 
earth. Can really afford wait that long? 


BREE NORDENSON, former assistant editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review, freelance writer based New York. 
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Goodbye All That 


The decline the coverage books isn’t new, benign, necessary 


STEVE WASSERMAN 


health society always best measured how treats its weakest 

and most vulnerable citizens. The same test may usefully applied 

America’s beleaguered newspapers. Set against the general loss confi- 
dence afflicting the profession the crisis confronting those few newspapers that 
bother regularly review books. Over the past year, and with alarming speed, 
newspapers across the country have been cutting back their book coverage and, 
some instances, abandoning the beat entirely. time when newspaper owners 
feel themselves and the institutions over which they preside under siege 
from newer technologies and the relentless Wall Street pressure pump profits 
ever-higher margins, book coverage among the first beats scaled back 
phased out. Today, such coverage thought many newspaper managers 
inessential and, worse, money loser. 

Yet look the history how America’s newspapers have treated books 
news suggests that while the drop such coverage precipitous, not alto- 
gether recent. the fall 2000, Charles McGrath, then editor The New York 
Times Book Review, the nation’s preeminent newspaper book section virtue 
longevity, geography, ambition, circulation, and staff, was already lamenting 
the steady shrinkage book coverage. lot papers have either dropped book 
coverage dumbed way down commercial stuff. The newsweeklies, which 
used cover books regularly, don’t any McGrath told Times insert pro- 
filing the Book Review. Indeed, the following April, the San Francisco Chronicle 
folded its book section into its Sunday Datebook arts and cultural coverage. 
The move was greeted with dismay many readers. After six months public 
protest—and after newspaper focus groups indicated the book section enjoyed 
substantial readership—it was reinstated stand-alone section. (Five years 
later, would lose two pages cost-cutting move that reduced the section, now 
broadsheet, third just four pages.) 2001, The Boston Globe merged its 
book review and commentary pages. Today, The New York Times Book Review 
averages thirty-two thirty-six tabloid pages, steep decline from the forty-four 
pages averaged 1985. 

That book coverage disappearing not news. What news the current 
pace the erosion coverage, well the fear that unbearable cultural 
threshold has been crossed: whether the book beat should exist all now, 
apparently, legitimate question. Jobs, book sections, and pages are vanishing 
rate rivaled only the degree which entire species are being rendered 
extinct the Amazonian rain forest. Last spring, Teresa Weaver, the Atlanta 
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Journal-Constitution’s longtime and 
well-regarded book editor, was shunted 
aside, her original book reviews largely 
replaced with wire copy. The paper’s 
editor said without shame chagrin 
that the move was part more gen- 
eral intent reconfigure the newspa- 
per’s coverage arts, including music 
and dance. Meanwhile, readers The 
Dallas Morning News found themselves 
without full-time book critic when 
Jerome Weeks, who had filled the role 
since 1996, accepted buyout offer 
amid vast restructuring the paper. 

Other papers, including the Raleigh 
News Observer, the Orlando Sentinel, 
and The Cleveland Plain Dealer, also 
eliminated the book editor’s position 
cut coverage. The Chicago Tribune 
decided move its book pages Sat- 
urday, the least-read day the week. 
Its book editor, Elizabeth Taylor, ever 
the optimist, said that the very slim- 
ness the Saturday edition would mean 
that its few pages would loom larger 
the eyes readers and, with any luck, 
the esteem potential advertisers. 
June, the San Diego Union-Tribune 
killed its decade-old, stand-alone book 
section, opting instead move book 
reviews into its arts pages. And earlier 
this year, the Los Angeles Times, 
significant retreat from the ambitions 
that prompted the creation its weekly 
Book Review 1975, decided cut its 
twelve-page Sunday tabloid section 
two pages and graft the remaining 
stump its revamped Sunday Opin- 
ion section. The press release announc- 
ing the change sought allay readers’ 
concerns proclaiming the paper’s in- 
tent expand online coverage task 
made more difficult the paper’s re- 
luctance, far, add staff, but instead 
increase the burden the Review’s 
editor and subeditors). The paper 
promised increase the number and 
prominence illustrations and photo- 
graphs, neglecting note that doing 
would further reduce the space allotted 
for actual words. 

For many writers, this threat the 
nation’s delicate ecology literary and 
cultural life cause for considerable 
alarm. Last spring, the novelist Rich- 
ard Ford decried the disappearance 
book reviews. Michael Connelly, ex- 
Los Angeles Times reporter and now 
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bestselling mystery writer, denounced 
the contraction his former paper’s 
book section. Salman Rushdie, rare 
public appearance, went The Colbert 
Report voice his displeasure. Writers 
and readers alike signed petitions circu- 
lated the National Book Critics Circle, 
hoping reverse the trend. America’s 
newspapers, they argued, must not 
permitted regard the coverage 
widespread cultural and political illit- 
eracy abetted newspapers that 
longer review books, they charged. 

Others, equally passionate, dismiss 
these concerns exaggerations, the 
overblown reaction latter-day Lud- 
dites vainly resisting the new world or- 
der now upon us. They foresee—indeed, 
welcome—an inevitable difficult ad- 
aptation and seek free themselves 
the nostalgia for past that never was. 
Newspapers, this view, are long last 
taking steps, however painful, toward 
revivified cultural blossoming. James 
Atlas, former writer for The New York 
Times and The New Yorker, and now 
independent publisher, embraces the 
new with all the fervor convert. 
Not only the future rosy, the pres- 
ent prelude. told the Los Ange- 
les Times May, “There intelligent 
book talk going many levels. 
includes much more than reviewers 
and bloggers. Once technology dis- 
covered, you can’t stop it. We’re going 
have e-books. going have 
print-on-demand business. We’re go- 
ing have lot more discourse the 
Web, and will become more sophisti- 
cated literary gatekeepers arrive 
keep order. The key word adaptation, 
which will happen whether like 
not.” listen the avatars the New 
Information Age, the means commu- 
nication provided digital devices and 
ever-enhanced software have democra- 
tized debate, empowered those whose 
opinions have been marginalized or, 
worse, shut out mainstream media, 
and unleashed new era book chat 
and book commerce. 

The predicament facing newspaper 
book reviews best understood against 
the backdrop several overlapping and 
contending crises: the first the gen- 
eral challenge confronting America’s 
newspapers adapting the new digi- 


tal and electronic technologies that are 
increasingly absorbing advertising dol- 
lars, wooing readers away from newspa- 
pers, and undercutting profit margins; 
the second the profound structural 
transformation roiling the entire book- 
publishing and book-selling industry 
age conglomeration and digitiza- 
tion; and the third and most troubling 
crisis the sea change the culture 
literacy itself, the degree which 
our overwhelmingly fast and visually 
furious culture renders serious reading 
increasingly irrelevant, hollowing out 
the habits attention indispensable for 
absorbing long-form narrative and the 
following sustained argument. 

These crises, taken together, have 
profound implications, not least for the 
effort create informed citizenry 
necessary for thriving democracy. 
would hard overestimate the im- 
portance these matters how books 
are reported upon and discussed. The 
moral and cultural imperative plain, 
but there may also much-over- 
looked commercial opportunity for 
newspapers waiting seized. 

truth may lurk behind the 
headlines well: book coverage not 
only meager but shockingly mediocre. 
The pabulum that passes for most re- 
views insult the intelligence 
most readers. One tempted say, per- 
versely, that its disappearance from the 
pages America’s newspapers argu- 
ably cause for celebration. 


Passion and Obligation 

the nine years that was privileged 
preside over the Los Angeles Times Book 
Review (from 1996 2005), grappled 
with many these issues. had front- 
row seat the increasingly contested 
intersection culture and commerce. 
regularly dealt with such vexing ques- 
tions how balance the reporting 
both so-called high and low culture, 
how gain more readers and advertis- 
ers, how improve and expand book 
coverage throughout the pages the 
newspaper. was more than specta- 
tor sport. was deeply enmeshed this 
unfolding drama and had large stake 
its outcome. After all, had worked for 
five years journalist the late sev- 
enties and early eighties deputy editor 
the paper’s Sunday Opinion section 


You were lucky most papers get 

book reviews, virtual ghetto that 
had long thought was betrayal 

journalism’s obligation 

bring before its readers news 


from elsewhere. 


and daily op-ed page. left join The 
New Republic, where ran its publish- 
ing imprint, joint venture first with 
Henry Holt and then with Basic Books, 
departing three years later become 
editorial director and publisher The 
Noonday Press and Hill Wang, both 
divisions Farrar, Straus Giroux. 
1990, was appointed editorial direc- 
tor Times Books, then imprint 
Random House, Inc., and was there, 
eleventh-floor Manhattan office, 
one sweltering day August 1996, that 
received telephone call from old 
alma mater—the Los Angeles Times— 
wondering I’d return the paper’s 
literary editor. 

felt had time waste; life was 
short and literature long. Moreover, 
nation nearly 300 million people, 
you were lucky most papers get 
column half page devoted book 
reviews, virtual ghetto that had long 
thought was betrayal journalism’s 
obligation bring before its readers the 
news from elsewhere. Only handful 
America’s papers deemed the beat 
important enough dedicate en- 
tire Sunday section it, preeminently 
The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, and the Los Angeles Times. The 
New York Times, even after its reduction 
thirty-six pages, dwarfed the others. 
was the paper beat. aim was 
three times good one-third 
the space: boost the nutritive value 
each review and deliver readers 


section Sunday that would re- 
membered Monday. 

wanted edit the Los Angeles 
Times Book Review such way—and 
with such zeal—that readers might feel 
the heat genuine passion for books 
and ideas its few pages, which were 
guaranteed the paper’s top editors 
twelve tabloid-sized pages, but oc- 
casionally went sixteen, depend- 
ing revenue (of which there was 
barely trickle) sometimes special 
occasions. Above all, wanted treat 
readers adults, shun the baby talk 
that passes for book chat all too many 
America’s newspapers. wanted 
deliver section aimed squarely and un- 
abashedly the word-addicted and the 
book-besotted. so, knew would 
have edit, Nadine Gordimer once 
enjoined authors write, were 
already posthumous—otherwise would 
perhaps lack the necessary courage. 

greatest conceit was intent 
use new post answer single 
question: serious criticism possible 
L.A., then would possible anywhere. 
wanted the Book Review cover books 
the way the paper’s excellent sports sec- 
tion covered the Dodgers and the Lakers: 
with consummate respect for ordinary 
readers’ deep knowledge and obvious 
passion for the games and characters 
who played them. Analysis and coverage 
the paper’s sports pages were usually 
sophisticated, full nuance, replete 


with often near-Talmudic disputation, 
vivid description, and sharp, often in- 
temperate, opinion. Its editors neither 
condescended nor pandered those 
the paper’s readers who didn’t hap- 
pen love sports. No, this was section 
aimed directly fans, and presumed 
thoroughgoing familiarity with the 
world sports. Like the Book Review, 
the sports section was nearly ad-free 
and yet nowhere was the demand made 
that the section ought gear its cover- 
age encourage advertising from the 
very teams its editors and reporters were 
charged with covering. The sports sec- 
tion, like most sections the newspaper, 
one were have separately totaled 
its costs, lost money. The same was true 
the Book Review. Nor was the Los An- 
geles Times alone. This was the case 
most America’s newspapers. 

prepared leave the precincts 
book publishing for what saw simply 
another station the kitchen, discussed 
move with Charles McGrath, who 
1994 had left The New Yorker become 
editor The New York Times Book Re- 
view. surprised saying rather 
envied new post, telling that, 
unlike himself, wouldn’t have try 
cover the waterfront. The few pages 
given book reviews the Los Angeles 
Times, said, would liberate from 
having provide full-service consumer 
guide, which any case knew 
hopeless, even Sisyphean, endeavor. 

unsentimental corollary his so- 
briety was presented some days 
later Joan Didion and her husband 
the late John Gregory Dunne. What ad- 
vice did they have prepared re- 
turn old paper and their former 
hometown? Didion extended her arm 
and, gripping forearm with steel 
her fingers, said: “Just review the good 
books.” laughed, and she added, “No, 
mean something quite specific: Just 
because writer lives zip code 90210 
doesn’t mean you have pay attention. 
the work good, course, but it’s 
second-rate, worse, don’t give the 
for mediocrity, for the provincialization 
the Book Review.” 

She was preaching the converted. 
paying attention the unknown, the 
neglected, the small but worthy (and all- 
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too-often invisible) authors whose work 
readers would otherwise not have heard 

about. Books that had already jumped 

onto the best-seller lists writers who 

had become so-called brand names and 

who benefited from the enormous pub- 
licity machines marshaled their be- 
half established publishers, seemed 

beside the point. Why bring readers 

news they’d already heard? 


Mass and Class 

Besides, review space the Los Angeles 
Times, all other papers, was tight, 
making hard choices inescapable. De- 
cisions about which books review 
were inherently subjective. Given the 
avalanche titles that publishers daily 
sent way (nearly one thousand 
week), would triage every day. Be- 
tween the Sunday Book Review and the 
reviews that appeared the daily paper, 
had room enough note review 
only about twelve hundred books annu- 
ally (The New York Times, contrast, 
reviews about three times that number). 
would simply have rely upon own 
literary acumen and taste, cross fin- 
gers, and hope that sufficient number 
the newspaper’s readers would find 
themselves echo own enthu- 
siasms. would try honor what Mary 
Lou Williams, the jazz pianist and com- 
poser, said about her obligation her 
audience and her art: little 
ahead them, like mirror that shows 
what will happen next.” 

mission, was told Shelby 
Coffey III, then the paper’s editor and 
the man who hired me, was focus 
books news that stayed news—books 
whose pertinence was likely remain 
fresh despite the passage time. Rea- 
sonable people might reasonably differ, 
course, how best this. But 
doing properly, agreed, meant ex- 
ercising both literary and journalistic 
judgment, spurning commercial pres- 
sures, eschewing the ostensibly popular 
favor work that would endur- 
ing worth—insofar, course, that one 
can ever sure the future’s verdict 
from the decidedly imperfect vantage 
point the present. knew this ambi- 
tion would likely incur the unremitting 
hostility the samurai political cor- 
rectness, whether the right the left, 
well the palpable disdain news- 
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paper editors who had convinced them- 
selves that the way win readers and 
improve circulation was embrace the 
faux populism the marketplace. 

this view, only the review (or book) 
that immediately understood the 
greatest number readers can per- 
mitted see the light day. Anything 
else smacks “elitism.” This coarse 
and pernicious dogma—a dogma that 
the center the anti-intellectual 
tradition that alive and well within 
America’s newspapers. why most 
newspapers barely bother with reviews. 
And why most newspaper reviews 
are not worth reading. sought sub- 
vert this dogma. course, ideally 
wanted what Otis Chandler his hey- 
day had wanted: mass and class. But 
came down choice between the 
two, knew for class every time. 
literary affairs, was always closet 
Leninist: better fewer, but better. 

Leon Wieseltier, The New Repub- 
lic’s literary editor for nearly twenty- 
five years, has rightly observed that 
“what most scarce our culture 
long, thoughtful, patient, deliberate 
analysis questions that not have 
obvious easy answers.” among 
the few who have chosen resist what 
condemns “the insane acceleration 
everything,” and prefers instead 
embrace the enduring need for thought, 
for serious analysis, necessary 


increasingly dizzying culture. Wiesel- 
tier knows that the fundamental idea 
stake novel—in the criticism 
culture generally—is the self-image 
society: how reasons with itself, de- 
scribes itself, imagines itself. Nothing 
the Eros acceleration made pos- 
sible the digital revolution banishes 
the need for the rigor such self-reck- 
oning requires. is, has said, the 
obligation cultural criticism—and 
that too fancy word for what ought 
everywhere present in, but al- 
most everywhere wholly absent from, 
the pages our newspapers?—to bear 
down what matters. striking 
irony, Wieseltier points out, that with 
the arrival the Internet, medium 
communication with limitations 
physical space, everything has 
six hundred words.” 
Wieseltier’s high-minded sentiments 
recall the lofty ambitions Margaret 
Fuller, literary editor the New York 
Tribune the mid-nineteenth century 
and the country’s first full-time book re- 
viewer. Fuller, too, saw books me- 
dium for viewing all humanity, core 
around which all knowledge, all expe- 
rience, all science, all the ideal well 
all the practical our nature could 
gather.” She sought, she said, tell “the 
whole truth, well nothing but the 
truth.” Hers was severe and sound 
standard—one that American journal- 
ism would only rarely seek emulate. 


‘Criticism, wrote Richard Schickel, 
‘is not democratic activity. is, 

should be, elite enterprise, 
ideally undertaken individuals 
who bring something the 

party beyond their hasty, instinctive 


opinions 


— 


Thin Gruel 

For the most part, early newspaper book 

reviewing, where was done all, was 

affair. And discerning observers 

knew it. assessment the state 

book coverage, James Truslow Adams 

complained The Saturday Review 
Literature that “mass production jour- 
nalism doing much lower the status 

reviewing.” Nearly thirty years later, 
little had occurred revise that judg- 
ment. Elizabeth Hardwick’s coruscating 

essay, “The Decline Book Reviewing,” 
appeared Harper’s Magazine Octo- 
ber 1959. She called for “the great met- 
ropolitan publications” welcome “the 

unusual, the difficult, the lengthy, the 

intransigent, and above all, the interest- 
ing.” Her plea fell deaf ears. 

But soon she would have chance 
take matters into her own hands. Lit- 
tle more than three years later, during 
the New York newspaper strike begun 
December 1962, Hardwick and her 
then-husband, the poet Robert Lowell, 
would help found The New York Review 
Books, whose first issue appeared 
February 1963. Hardwick and her co- 
conspirators, including Jason Epstein, 
founder Anchor Books Doubleday 
and editor Random House, and his 
then-wife, Barbara, were fed with the 
idea that books could adequately dis- 
cussed reviews hardly longer length 
than several haikus stitched together. 
properly elucidate significant books one 
needed elbow room, were, stretch 
out with idea. One needed certain 
rigor. What serious readers craved and 
what the editors the Review would 
provide would reviewers, often poets 
and novelists, scholars and historians 
themselves, who had earned, Hard- 
wick put it, “the authority compose 
relevant examination the themes 
that make the dramas current and 
past culture.” Further, the editors the 
NYRB proclaimed, credo published 
the first issue, that they would not 
waste time space “on books which 
are trivial their intentions venal 
their effects, except occasionally 
reduce temporarily inflated reputa- 
tion call attention fraud.” The 
NYRB was intended exercise lit- 
erary hygiene. Today, the Review’s origi- 
nal editor, Robert Silvers, who had 
asked Hardwick write her essay for 


Harper’s Magazine nearly fifty years ago, 
remains its helm. 

The alas, was singular in- 
tervention American letters, and its 
appearance did little elevate the os- 
sified and blinkered coverage books 
newspapers. The truth that there 
never was golden age book review- 
ing American newspapers. Space 
was always meager and the quality low. 
Nearly quarter century ago, accord- 
ing 1984 study the Newspaper 
Research Journal, the average Ameri- 
can newspaper used three-quarters 
page one page week for book re- 
views. the time, about fifty thousand 
books were published annually. (Today, 
more than three times that num- 
ber.) The New York Times, The Wash- 
ington Post, and the Los Angeles Times 
each reviewed about fifteen hundred 
two thousand them. Other major 
papers—the Chicago Tribune, The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, The Boston Glebe, The 
Miami Herald—reviewed about six hun- 
dred twelve hundred each. Most pa- 
pers averaged far fewer reviews—about 
three hundred each. Only three papers 
thought such coverage warranted en- 
tire, separate Sunday section. 

1999, Jay Parini, distinguished 
critic, poet, and novelist, issued grim 
assessment the state contemporary 
newspaper book reviewing. “Evaluat- 
ing books has fallen ordinary, usu- 
ally obscure, reviewers,” observed 
The Chronicle Higher Education. “Too 
often, the apparent slightness the re- 
view leads inexperienced reviewers into 
swamps self-indulgence from which 
they rarely emerge with glory.” More- 
over, the very brevity most newspaper 
reviews “means one rarely has enough 
space develop idea back 
opinions with substantial argumenta- 
tion. result, reviews are commonly 
shallow, full unformed ill-formu- 
lated thoughts, crude opinions, and un- 
acknowledged prejudices.” The result, 
Parini concluded, all too often 
lange “ill-considered opinion, ludi- 
crously off-the-mark praise, and blame.” 
How little newspaper book coverage had 
changed. Thirty-six years earlier, disgust 
with the same ubiquitous, thin gruel had 
prompted Edmund Wilson declare 
the second issue The New York Re- 
view Books: “The disappearance 


the Times Sunday book section the 
time the printers’ strike only made 
realize had never existed.” 

Mark Sarvas, among the more sophis- 
ticated contemporary literary bloggers 
whose lively site, The Elegant Variation, 
offers compelling daily diet dis- 
criminating enthusiasms and thought- 
ful book chat, recognizes the problem. 
posi last spring about the fate 
newspaper reviews, wrote: “There’s 
been unspoken sense this discus- 
sion that Book Review Good. doesn’t 
always—there are plenty mediocre 
lousy reviewers out there, alienating 
(or least boring) many 
reviews are dull, workmanlike book re- 
ports. And every newspaper covers the 
same dozen There’s much talk 
about the thoughtful ‘literary criticism’ 
offer book reviews but you don’t 
get much that literary criticism 
850 words, can stop kidding our- 
selves?” But neither does Sarvas find 
such criticism the vast Democracy 
Wall the Internet, which other- 
wise pains promote. confesses 
that, for him, the criticism that counts 
found the pages such indis- 
pensable publications The New York 
Review Books the pages the up- 
start Bookforum. 

What Sarvas reluctant concede 
but too intelligent deny what 
Richard Schickel, the film critic for 
Time magazine, eloquently affirmed 
riposte, published the Los An- 
geles Times May, the “hairy-chested 
populism” promoted the boosters 
blogging: “Criticism—and its humble 
cousin, reviewing—is not democratic 
activity. is, should be, elite enter- 
prise, ideally undertaken individuals 
who bring something the party be- 
yond their hasty, instinctive opinions 
book (or any other cultural object). 
work that requires disciplined taste, his- 
torical and theoretical knowledge and 
fairly deep sense the author’s (or film- 
maker’s painter’s) entire body work, 
among other qualities.” Sure, two, three, 
many opinions, but let’s all acknowledge 
atruth simple obvious: Not all 
opinions are equal. 

Moreover, the debate over the means 
which reviews are published—or, for 
that matter, the news more generally—is 
sterile. What counts the nature and 
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depth and authority such coverage, 
well its availability the widest pos- 
sible audience. Whether readers find 
the Web the printed page mat- 
ters not all. Content rules. 


Loss Leaders 

the fall 1996, news ap- 
pointment editor the Los Angeles 

Times Book Review was made public, 

attended reception and party the 

New York Public Library mark the 

centenary The New York Times Book 

Review. One hundred years after Adolph 

Ochs started separate book review 
supplement one his first acts after 
buying The New York Times 1896, his 

descendants gathered toast vision- 
ary who had done his utmost ensure 

that his newspaper would peerless 

far into the future the indispensable 

chronicler city believed destined 

become the financial and cultural cap- 
ital the twentieth century. 

greeted Arthur Sulzberger, Jr., 
who had only recently been named pub- 
lisher, succeeding his father, congrat- 
ulated own new post. drew 
him aside, thinking take advantage 
the opportunity ask him whether 
not The New York Times Book Review, 
the beneficiary disproportionate 
share book publishing ads vir- 
tue both its location the capital 
American book publishing and its na- 
tional distribution, had ever made any 
money. had long been rumored pub- 
lishing circles that did not. But who 
really knew? looked evenly 
and said, think, Steve, someone the 
family would have told had.” 
then said that the previous year, one 
were have added the staff’s col- 
lective salaries (there were then more 
than twenty full-time editors), the cost 
health care, the combined expense 
printing, production, and distribution, 
payments contributors and illustra- 
tors, among other sundry expenses, the 
section had lost millions. 

Readers The New York Times have 
inarguably benefited from the enlight- 
ened views the paper’s owners and 
editors who have always understood 
the importance providing readers 
with news the most important and 
entertaining books being published 
the country. They also regard the Book 
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Review something loss leader, ap- 
pealing the best-educated and most 
prosperous the paper’s readers, many 
whom they rightly presume will 

wandering among the Ralph Lauren ads 

the money machine that the paper’s 

Sunday magazine. his illuminating 
1985 three-part series the Los Angeles 

Times how newspapers about re- 
viewing books, David Shaw, the paper’s 

late Pulitzer Prize-winning media corre- 
spondent, quoted Mitchel Levitas, then 

the editor The New York Times Book 

Review: “We lose money, and always 

have, but don’t know how much.” 

the time, Levitas’s section the 
Times had staff twenty-one, The 
Washington Post had four, and the Los 
Angeles Times made with two full- 
time editors. Shaw reported that the 
mid-1980s, The Washington Post was 
losing nearly million year its 
Sunday book section. 1985, the San 
Francisco Chronicle was expecting 
lose just under quarter million dol- 
lars its weekly twelve tabloid pages 
devoted books. Levitas’s boss, Abe 
Rosenthal, then the executive editor 
The New York Times, declared nei- 
ther knew nor cared the Book Review 
lost money. “You can’t expect payoff 
reviewing books anymore than you 
can expect payoff for covering foreign 
news,” told Shaw. Such view seems 
arelic from the Pleistocene Era. 

knew very well when took the job 
the Los Angeles Times that getting 
revenue from publishers was all but 
hopeless. had had make tough deci- 
sions publisher myself about where 
place ads and, for most books, buying 
ads the Los Angeles Times didn’t make 
sense. The cost for single full-page 
its Book Review exceeded the entire 
advertising and promotional budgets for 
the vast majority all books published. 
Given choice between advertising 
The New York Times and the Los An- 
geles Times, publishers invariably and 
sensibly went for The New York Times. 
After all, The New York Times made sure 
that more than seventy-five thousand 
copies its Sunday Book Review were 
separately available bookstores across 
the country. Individual subscribers ac- 
counted for another twenty-eight thou- 
sand copies. industry where fifty 
thousand copies book sold within 


three weeks publication enough 
make book national best-seller, any 
instrument publicity that reasonably 
assures that the news new books will 
get into the hands readers disposed 
buy them will always have pride 
place with potential advertisers. That 
why the prospect commanding the 
attention the one hundred thousand 
readers and separate subscribers 
The New York Times Book Review offers 
the single most compelling reason for 
publishers advertise its pages (and 
pay premium for doing so) while 
ignoring the exorbitant fees more local 
papers charge. The Times offers na- 
tional audience multiple markets and 
assures delivery dedicated readers. 
Local papers can’t compete offering 
meager coverage whose few pages are 
lost within the circulars and inserts 
the typical Sunday paper. 

During the years edited the Los An- 
geles Times Book Review, lost about 
million dollars annually. The pittance 
the section received the early years 
tenure, from the ads supplied chiefly 
Barnes Noble and Crown Books, 
dried when made de- 
cision pull the bulk its advertising 
from book sections favor placing 
ads main news sections, and when 
Crown Books, owned the feuding 
Haft family, declared bankruptcy. Noth- 
ing that has occurred the more than 
two decades since Shaw’s 1985 survey 
suggests that book reviews are clinging 
life anything other than the suffer- 
ance their respective papers’ manag- 
ers. And now that support, always pre- 
carious, ever greater risk. 

The argument that book sec- 
tions’ lack advertising revenue from 
publishers that constrains book cover- 
age bogus. Such coverage has rarely 
made dime for newspapers. Nor will 
it. Book publishers have scant resources; 
their own profits are too slim and, be- 
sides, newspapers charge too much for 
them afford significant print advertis- 
ing. Just pay for the real estate the 
chain stores consumes huge chunk 
publisher’s advertising budget. More- 
over, their own marketing surveys con- 
sistently show that most people who buy 
books not the basis any review 
they read, nor they’ve seen, but upon 
word mouth. What’s worse that most 


people who buy books, like most people 
who watch movies, don’t read reviews 
all. For those who do, however, reviews 
are invaluable way eavesdropping, 
were, ongoing cultural conver- 
sation critical importance. 

The obligation America’s newspa- 
pers cover this conversation—to cover 
the news books—ought not depend 
the dollars that are (or are not) 
derived from publishers’ ads the 
book supplement. It’s beside the point. 
course, one were make profit 
the measure such coverage, then the 
model emulated less that the 
typical newspaper and more the model 
magazine like The New York Review 
Books, the most profitable and erudite 
and influential review publication the 
history modern American letters. 
enjoys readership 280,000—readers 
who remain loyal its unflaggingly high 
standard—and has been the black for 
nearly forty years. 

the Los Angeles Times, other 
newspapers, readers the Book Review 
were minority the paper’s overall 
circulation. Internal market surveys 
the Times consistently showed the 
Book Review the single worst-read 
weekly section produced the paper. 
was neither surprised nor alarmed. 
Since most people didn’t read books, 
figured those who did, only fanati- 
cal few would any great length ac- 
tually read about them. The regular 
consumption book reviews ac- 
quired taste. Since 1975, when the Book 
Review was created separate section 
the Los Angeles Times, had almost 
always been the least-read section 
the Sunday paper. This was other 
newspapers well. 

This unhappy fact bears scrutiny. 
Among the paper’s most well-off and 
best-read demographic cohorts—whose 
members arguably make any book 
review’s ideal readers—the Sunday Book 
Review was among the more favored 
the weekly sections the Los Angeles 
Times. Batson, the paper’s director 
marketing research, told that 2004 
some 1.2 million people had read the 
Book Review over the past four Sundays 
out 6.4 million readers. The core read- 
ership what Batson called the paper’s 

“Cosmopolitan Enthusiasts” amounted 
about three hundred and twenty 


ambition, its business acumen, 

and its cultural imagination. 

It’s question allocation 
resources, what paper’s owners 
and editors think important 


for readers know. 


thousand avid and dedicated readers 
for whom the weekly Book Review was 
among the most important sections 
the paper. was, part, because the 
devotion this core readership that 
when, having survived three editorial re- 
gime changes, chose leave the Times 
2005, believed that work there 
had driven wooden stake through the 
idea that one reads cares about se- 
rious criticism L.A. 

newspapers properly understood 
such readers and the lifestyle they pur- 
sue, they would, theory, able at- 
tract advertising from diverse array 
companies, including movie companies, 
coffee manufacturers, distillers pre- 
mium whisky, among others. Diversifica- 
winning strategy growth. But apart 
from The New York Times, newspaper 
has dedicated sales reps whose sole job 
sell space for book ads. And even 
The New York Times, with three such 
reps, finds hard drum signifi- 
cant business. 

unfortunate truth that mass 
readership will always elude any news- 
paper section dedicated the review 
books. Nevertheless, was convinced 
that because readers book reviews are 
among paper’s best-educated and most 
prosperous readers, might possible 
turn cultural imperative into prof- 
itable strategy. Such strategy would re- 
quire commitment and vision from the 
overlords the newspaper—qualities 


that, history any guide, are always 
short supply. 


News That Stays News 

The real problem was never the inabil- 
ity book-review sections turn 
profit, but rather the anti-intellectual 
ethos the nation’s newsrooms that 
is—and, alas, always was—an ineluctable 
fact American newsgathering. There 
was among many reporters and editors 
barely disguised contempt for the book- 
ish. Even for those few newspapers that 
boasted separate book section, book 
reviewing was regarded something 
sideshow. simply wasn’t the beat- 
ing heart the newsroom. Careers were 
advanced shoe leather, not way 
the armchair. The suspicion was strong 
among reporters and editors alike that 
anyone with enough time could read the 
pages book and accurately report its 
contents. Such sedentary activity, how- 
ever, was poor substitute for breaking 
news and getting scoops. 

Carlin Romano, the book critic The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, ran against this 
widespread prejudice time and again. 
remember once putting the cover 
Blanc, Catalan epic, the dubious 
argument that maybe, you know, it’s the 
next Cervantes and will endure the 
culture.” (Published 1490, Tirant 
Blanc had, fact, strongly influenced 
Cervantes when wrote Don Quix- 
ote century later.) got called into 
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the office that, and someone said, 
‘Have you gone Romano goes 
further: “Perhaps the most remarkable 
aspect American newspapers the 
1990s their hostility reading all 
forms.” This the taboo that dares not 
speak its name. 

wanted say goodbye all that. 
Where everyone else was going faster, 
shorter, dumber, was intent upon going 
slower, longer, smarter, the perhaps 
foolhardy presumption that there were 
enough adults out there Newspaper 
Land who yearned spoken 
adults. During years the helm 
the Los Angeles Times Book Review, 
always did have Ideal Literary Edi- 
tor head. often tried imagine 
what might had been, say, the 
literary editor The Times London 
1900 when then-obscure Viennese 
doctor named Sigmund Freud pub- 
lished his first book, The Interpretation 
Dreams. Suppose had desk 
only two books—Freud’s and, say, the 
next surefire best-selling novel Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the Danielle Steel 
her day. Space is, ever, limited. Mrs. 
Ward’s publisher has announced un- 
precedented first printing one hun- 
dred thousand (the equivalent least 
ahalf million today) while Freud’s book 
will start off with well under thousand 
copies (of which will take his inde- 
pendent publisher the next six years 
sell paltry 351 copies). have choose 
which review. like think would 
have chosen the Freud. like think 
that would have had the perspicacity 
ask George Bernard Shaw undertake 
it. And like think that would have 
asked Shaw write long essay—some 
2,500 words, more thought war- 
ranted—in which would declare the 
book masterpiece, lasting merit, and 
predict that would influence 
the whole the twentieth century. 
indeed would. Who, today, remem- 
bers Mrs. Humphry Ward? Or, for that 
matter, the editor who chose her book 
over Freud’s? 

From time time, occasions for such 
choices presented themselves during 
tenure editor the Los Angeles Times 
Book Review. honest, was less 
matter serendipity than own will- 
fulness. Two instances stand out. 1997, 
Penguin announced that would 


releasing volume Sor Juana Inés 
Cruz’s selected writings. Years ago, 
Carlos Fuentes had told this re- 
markable seventeenth-century Mexican 
nun and poet. had never heard her. 
Nor was alone. Much her work had 
yet translated into English, even 
some three hundred years after her 
death. was, Fuentes said, Shake- 
speare had still translated into 
Spanish. The whole Spanish litera- 
ture owed debt her work. Thus de- 
cided that anthology her writings, 
translated the excellent Margaret 
Sayers Peden, and published under the 
imprimatur Penguin Classics, ought 
treated news. Big news. After all, 
about quarter the readers the Los 
Angeles Times had Latino roots. 

Octavio Paz, Mexico’s greatest living 
poet and critic, contributed lengthy 
essay praising Sor Juana. But when 
showed the color proof the cover 
superiors, was met with baffled in- 
comprehension. Sor Juana who? nun 
been dead for almost half mil- 
lennium? Had taken complete leave 
senses? 

Dispirited, hand, trundled 
the paper’s executive dining room 
brood upon the wisdom de- 
cision. When Alberto Gonzalez, the 
paper’s longtime Mexican American 
waiter, appeared take order, 
exhaled audibly and exclaimed: “Sor 
Juana!” “You’ve heard her?” asked. 
“Of course. Every school child Mex- 
ico knows her poems. still remember 
visit her convent, now museum. know 
many her poems heart.” which 
point, mellifluous Spanish, began 
recite several verses. much for 
minders, thought; I’m going trust 
Alberto this one. 

After Paz’s paean appeared, many 
people wrote praise the Book Review 
for last recognizing the cultural heri- 
tage substantial segment the pa- 
per’s readers. Their response suggested 
that the surest route connecting with 
readers was give them the news that 
stays news. 

1999, Modern Library announced 
the imminent publication new trans- 
lation Stendhal’s The Charterhouse 
Parma Richard Howard, America’s 
most gifted living French translator. 


Such one the classics 
Western literature was, felt, news. 
And commissioned lengthy essay 
Edmund White which turned out 
laudatory that published prom- 
inently the Sunday Book Review. The 
next morning, Michael Parks, then the 
editor the entire paper, waved into 
his office happened walk by. With 
one eyebrow cocked, looked 
and said with kind weary bewilder- 
ment: “Steve, Stendhal? Another dead, 
white, European explained 
reasons. didn’t seem convinced. 

Readers all over Los Angeles, how- 
ever, came aid. Thanks them, 
the Stendhal was flying out local 
bookstores and rising steadily the 
paper’s best-seller list. Our review 
was followed considerations The 
New York Review Books and The New 
York Times Book Review. Sales took off, 
prompting The New Yorker’s Talk the 
Town print item tracing the trajec- 
tory the book’s unexpected success 
and crediting the Los Angeles Times for 
having helped spark the sudden na- 
tional interest. 


Cultural Shift 

The prospect running the Los Ange- 
les Times Book Review was irresistible. 
was also convinced that the moment 
was ripe, that Los Angeles had long ago 
shed the fetish its provincialism. 
was now big, grown-up metropolis, 
longer afraid wear its neuroses 
its sleeve. also suspected, The 
Wall Street Journal would report 
front-page story 1998, that America 
was “increasingly wealthy, worldly, and 
wired.” Interest the arts was boom- 
ing. could see that notions elitism 
and snobbery were collapsing upon the 
palpable catholicity public whose 
curiosities were ever-more diverse and 
eclectic. The percentage Americans 
attending the performing arts was rising 
dramatically. Movies like Shakespeare 
Love and The Hours (and later years 
Babel and Pan’s Labyrinth) that might 
once have been consigned art-house 
ghettos were now finding both mass 
audience and Oscars. 

Regional theaters and opera compa- 
nies blossomed even Tower Records 
closed its doors. sales might have 
been slipping, but online music was 


soaring. Almost ten years later, Peter 
Gelb, the Metropolitan Opera’s new gen- 
eral manager, understands this cultural 

shift better than most and launched 

series live, high-definition broadcasts 

operas like Puccini’s Trittico and 

Mozart’s Magic Flute shown movie 

theaters across America. His experiment 

was triumph, pulling thousands 
new viewers. Alex Ross reported 

The New Yorker, Gelb’s broadcasts “have 

consistently counted among the twenty 

highest-grossing films America, and 

have often bested Hollywood’s proudest 

blockbusters per-screen, per-day 

average. Such figures are timely slap 

the face media companies that have 

written off classical music art with 

mass appeal.” The truth that many 

people everywhere are interested al- 
most everything. 

Thanks Amazon, geography hardly 
matters. now possible through the 
magic Internet browsing and buying 
obtain virtually any book ever printed 
and have delivered your doorstep 
matter where you live. This achievement, 
combined with the vast archipelago 
bricks-and-mortar emporiums operated 
by, say, Barnes Noble Borders any 
the more robust the independent 
stores, has given Americans cornuco- 
pia riches. sure, there has also 
been the concomitant and deplorable 
collapse many independent book- 
stores—down half from the nearly 
four thousand such stores that existed 
1990. Nevertheless, even cursory 
glance the landscape contemporary 
American bookselling and publishing 
makes hard not believe are living 
the apotheosis our culture. Never 
before the whole human history 
has more good literature, attractively 
presented, sold for still reasonably low 
prices, been available many people. 
You would need several lifetimes over 
doing nothing but lying prone semi- 
darkened room with only lamp for illu- 
mination just make your way through 
the good books that are offer. 

This is, strangely, story that has not 
received near the attention deserves. 
And yet its implications are large, es- 
pecially papers are have prayer 
retaining readers and expanding 
circulation. There money made 
culture, only newspapers were 


nimble and imaginative enough take 
advantage the opportunities that lie 
all around them. 

Yet the opposite appears the 
case. 1999, Michael Janeway and An- 
dras Szanto directed year-long study 
how America’s newspapers covered the 
arts. Their conclusion: poorly. Funded 
the Pew Charitable Trusts and based 
Columbia University’s Graduate 
School Journalism, the study found 
that straightforward listings upcom- 
ing events make “close percent 
arts and entertainment coverage” and 
that “in-house staffing and resources 
have not been increased match 
explosion arts activity.” The report 
noted that “the visual arts, architecture, 
dance and radio get only cursory cov- 
erage” and that “the daily Arts Liv- 
ing section lags behind both business 
and sports priority almost every 
newspaper, both its allotment pages 
and staff.” Yet, almost every measure, 
Americans are people who spend vast 
amounts time and income pursuing 
leisure activities all kinds, includ- 
ing reading. Sure, book sales might 
down nationally and serious reading 
minority pursuit, but other indicators 
suggested persistent and passionate 
engagement with the written word. 

the early years the twenty- 
first century, for example, book clubs 
had grown estimated five million 
members. Brian Lamb’s C-SPAN2 airs 
in-depth, commercial-free interviews 
with and readings nonfiction authors 
round-the-clock every weekend. And 
even Los Angeles, city notorious for 
making fetish the body and eschew- 
ing the life the mind, interest books 
flourishes. found myself returning 
Los Angeles which more bookstores 
were thriving than ever before the 
city’s history. Indeed, some years the 
average per-capita sales books the 
Los Angeles metropolitan region had 
often exceeded—by some $50 million— 
such annual sales the greater New 
York area. 


Reading Matters 

It’s almost enough give one hope. 
This apparent utopia readers, how- 
ever, masks bitter truth: the arts 
reading are under siege. June 2004, 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
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released the findings authoritative 
survey based enormous sample 
more than 17,000 adults. Conducted 
the U.S. Bureau the Census and 
spanning twenty years polling, 
showed that for the first time majority 
Americans longer had any interest 
what, broadly defined, might called 
literature. That say, percent 
Americans claimed, when asked, that 
the previous year they had not read 
anovel, play, poem. This was true for 
all classes and categories, whatever their 
age, sex, education, income, region, race, 
ethnicity. Still, despite the growth 
the population the country, the sur- 
vey found that the overall number 
people reading literature remained sta- 
ble about million between 1982 
and 2002. Interestingly, the west and 
northeast regions the country had 
the highest reading rates. wasn’t 
all clear why, and the report didn’t say. 
Nor did the survey ask whether not 
these same Americans had read his- 
tory, biography, self-help, the chief 
subjects that have historically engaged 
Americans’ attention. 

Serious reading, course, was al- 
ways minority taste. We’ve known that 
ever since Dr. Johnson. “People gen- 
eral not willingly read,” said, “if 
they can have anything else amuse 
them.” Today, the entertainment-indus- 
trial complex offers staggering number 
compelling alternatives. substantial 
number Americans—scores mil- 
lions—are functionally and seemingly 
happily illiterate. Many more can read 
but choose not to. those who do, most 
read for the entirely understandable 
pleasures escaping the drudgeries 
daily life for moral, spiritual, financial, 
physical self-improvement, the his- 
tory American best-sellers suggests. 
The fables Horatio Alger, the plati- 
tudes Dale Carnegie, the nostrums 
Marianne Williamson, the inspirations 
such secular saints Lee Iaccoca—all 
are the golden jelly which the queen 
bees American publishing have tradi- 
tionally battened. 

Obsessive devotion the written 
word rare. Acquiring the knowledge 
and technique well arduous. 
Serious readers are peculiar breed. 
Elizabeth Hardwick, for one, has always 
known this. “Perhaps the love of, the 
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intense need for, reading psychologi- 
cal, eccentricity, even something like 

neurosis, that is, pattern behav- 
ior that persists beyond its usefulness, 
which controlled inner forces and 

which turn controls.” For this kind 
reading profoundly antisocial act: 
cannot done concert with friends; 

not branch the leisure industry, 
whose entertainments, whether video 

computer sports rock ’n’ roll, 
can enjoyed the mass. How many 
times, for instance, did you ever say 

“Leave alone! Can’t you see 

I’m reading?” 

Twenty-five years ago, the distin- 
guished editor and publisher Elisabeth 
Sifton announced the discovery what 
she dubbed Sifton’s Law: “There nat- 
ural limit the readership for serious 
fiction, poetry and nonfiction America 
that ranges, would say, between 500 
and 5,000 people—roughly hundred 
times the number the publisher’s and 
the author’s immediate friends.” Sifton’s 
Law was gloss Dwight MacDonald’s 
puckish speculation the late 1940s 
which supposed that there were 
only about five thousand people inter- 
ested serious writing. The problem, 
observed two decades later, was that 
was likely the same five thousand but 
they were all getting quite bit longer 
the tooth. 

That suspicion could not have sur- 
prised the folks the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They had long been mon- 
itoring the steady decline Americans’ 
reading habits. Back the middle the 
Great Depression, long before the advent 
television, much less the Internet, the 
club had hired the Gallup organization 
survey reading habits among Ameri- 
cans. 1937, Gallup found that only 
percent all adults read books; 1955, 
the percentage had sunk percent. 
Fifteen years later, 1970, the club evi- 
dently longer could bear know, and 
Gallup stopped asking. True, the total in- 
come American publishers continued 
rise, but that happy news concealed 
more troubling reality: profits reflected 
inflationary costs passed along higher 
list prices, while the number readers 
flocking bookstores continued de- 
cline. That still the case. 

The terrible irony that the dawn 
era almost magical technology 


with potential deepening the im- 
plicit democratic promise mass lit- 
eracy, also totter the edge 
abyss profound cultural neglect. One 
reminded Philip Roth’s old apho- 
rism about Communism and the West: 
“In the East, nothing permitted and 
everything matters; the West, every- 
thing permitted and nothing matters.” 
today’s McWorld, the forces seeking 
enroll the populace the junk cults 
celebrity, sensationalism, and gossip 
are increasingly powerful and wield tre- 
mendous economic clout. The cultural 
conversation devolves and held hos- 
tage these trends. The corporate wars 
over who will control the technology 
newsgathering and electronic com- 
munication and data and distribution 
are increasingly fierce. Taken together, 
these factors threaten leave igno- 
rant tradition, contemptuous the 
habits quality and excellence, unable 
distinguish among the good, the bad, 
and the ugly. 


BUT PERHAPS THIS TOO BLEAK 
view. After all, million readers 
third the country. John Maxwell 
Hamilton, longtime journalist and 
commentator Public Radio Interna- 
tional’s Marketplace, writes his irrev- 
erent and trenchant book, Casanova Was 
Book Lover, “People who care about 
books care profoundly. What they lack 
numbers they make for passion. 
typical mid-1980s study illustrates the 
fidelity readers reading. Only half 
the American public, the study found, 
had read least one book the past 
six months. those ‘readers; however, 
almost one-third devoured least one 
book week.” 

And the book itself—compact, porta- 
ble, sensuous—has yet bested our 
most important information-retrieval 
system. Even Bill Gates, that Yoda the 
virtual world, has been unable resist 
its seductions. When, 1996, wanted 
tell about “The Road Ahead,” 
commit the vision thing, what did 
do? had the Viking Press publish his 
book. did not post his Delphic pro- 
nunciamentos his Microsoft site. For 
Gates knew then—as knows now, de- 
spite his recent insistence that the digital 
future will carry the day—that the book 
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still retains the patina authority that 
only time and tradition can bestow. 

newspaper’s ambition, its business acu- 
men, and its cultural imagination. It’s 
question allocation resources, USAGE GUIDE FOR THOUGHTFUL 

what paper’s owners and editors think WRITERS AND EDITORS 
Evan Jenkins, author “Language Corner” 


question what, the judgment the 
paper’s minders, news. It’s question 


respect for ordinary readers’ intelli- “Move over, Professor Strunk. This slim volume 
gence and their avidity for culture. Fa- complete, and wonderfully witty guide words 
mously, books contain news that stays and how use them. It'll never far from 

The New York Times Manual Style and Usage 
the Los Angeles Times Book Review—as 
believe now—that there more “Reading Evan Jenkins like hanging out with your 


favorite wise-but-hip uncle. With humor, style and 
genuine affection, explains the whys, wherefores, 
and whences the English language, neatly 


useful framework for understanding 
America and the world inhabits. 


through the work novelists and po- distinguishing between sense and nonsense.” 

ets that understand how imag- Goldfinch, 

ine ourselves and contend with the of- 
ten elusive forces—of which language “In That Which, and Why, Evan Jenkins dishes out tough love for copy editing, 

itself foremost factor—that shape giving myriad examples the folly following some grammar rules ‘out the window: 


individuals and families, citizens Instead, implores copy editors fight the important fights, and gives air-tight reasoning 


and communities, and through our and helpful memory tools help those battles. His advice sound, and 
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—Amy Carlile, Deputy Managing Editor, Rol! Call 


have lived, how the present came be, 
and what the future might bring. 
Readers know that. They know 


their bones something newspapers 
forget their peril: that without books, 
indeed, without the news such 
books—without literacy—the good so- 
ciety vanishes and barbarism triumphs. 
shall never forget overhearing some 
years ago, the morning the first 
day the annual Los Angeles Times 
Festival Books, woman asking 
UCLA police officer expected trou- 
ble. looked her with surprise and 
said, “Ma’am, books are like Kryptonite 
gangs.” There was more wisdom 
that cop’s remark than thousand 
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academic monographs reforming the 
criminal justice system. What knew, 
course, what all societies since time contest 
immemorial have known: you want 
reduce crime, teach your children 
read. Civilization built founda- 


tion books. 


entrants. 
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STEVE WASSERMAN, former editor the 

Los Angeles Times Book Review, currently 
managing director the New York office the 
literary agency Kneerim Williams Fish 

Richardson. also book editor www. 
truthdig.com. His essay dedicated the 
memory Eugen Weber (1925-2007). 
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The Second Draft History 


Where newspapers fall short, news books continue succeed 


ELISABETH SIFTON 


WHEN WILLIAM RUSSELL TELEGRAPHED HIS REPORTS FROM THE CRIMEAN WAR 
The Times London 1854, English readers learned what their soldiers were 
facing only moments, seemed, after the barbarous events. This virtual simulta- 
neity was new journalism, and was heady stuff. Russell described shocking 
circumstances that were being denied played down government debate about 
the conflict with Russia, public attitudes were quickly affected. The two volumes 
Russell’s dispatches published 1856 only consolidated their importance. 

Since that day, books news reporters have usually been, unlike Russell’s, quite 
different from the regular dispatches which they may based and which they 
aim surpass. They’re not exactly history, but they certainly contribute our 
understanding historic events—and they sometimes make news. How can that 
still true? Russell’s reports had competition, but today readers are inundated 
all hours with breaking stories coming from every possible quarter. Yet amid this 
information glut, news books still matter, and should appreciate why. 

don’t have the inside skinny why newspaper editors permit, condone, 
merely endure having their staff writers take off time compose books, but 
can attest the reasons why book publishers like when they do. The 
reporters are often genuine experts fascinating subjects; liberated from col- 
umn inches, they add detail and color, improve and correct, expound more fully 
the medium- and long-term implications events; they also vent their own 
opinions, which classical newspaper work should rigorously omitted—and 
all these are prerequisites for good book. The best work usually comes from 
reporters who’ve planned book all along—though sometimes they don’t decide 
write one until the middle big story and then have play catch-up—and 
they weave threads varying weights and textures. Most important, they step 
back and reconsider What All Meant. They change the perspective and, let’s 
say, the teleology. Their books can newsworthy, then, simply because the 
revised framework understanding, the fresh re-ordering known facts. 

The ambitious, clarifying narrative the best news books what readers want 
and, would say, what citizens deserve. It’s because newspapers themselves were 
once the source such narrative material that news books celebrated reporters 
became popular staples the book trade. And they weren’t hard publish, pro- 
vided you got the timing right. During the Cold War, books that helped make sense 
that inscrutable foe, the Soviet Union, were important this way—for exam- 
ple, Robert Kaiser The Washington Post’s Russia: The People and the Power 
(1976); and, when that power fell apart, the superb David Remnick’s reports from 
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Moscow recast Lenin’s Tomb (1993). 
Joseph Lelyveld’s marvelous Move Your 
Shadow (1985) was composed after that 
writer’s second assignment South 
Africa; thanked his New York Times 
editor for understanding his “compul- 
sion return” Johannesburg, and 
indeed this double dip gave both his 
work for the Times and his book great 
depth and richness. 

War reporting, return the Rus- 
sell paradigm, special category, nat- 
urally. The circumstances battle and 
patriotic reflexes being what they are, 
the war book tends either celebrate 
the ordinary soldier’s extraordinary ex- 
periences and virtues (Ernie Pyle) 
offer blistering exposé the war lead- 
ership’s craven, error-ridden, duplicitous 
inadequacy (David Halberstam). Yet ex- 
ceptions this dual tendency are often 
the best all; the case the Vietnam 
War, Michael Herr’s Dispatches (1977), 
Stanley Karnow’s Vietnam: History 
(1983), and Neil Sheehan’s Bright Shin- 
ing Lie (1988) deservedly reached huge 
audiences who appreciated their moral 
complexity and multifaceted interpreta- 
tion. It’s worth noting that Herr, fea- 
ture writer for Esquire and Rolling Stone, 
wrote his book half-dozen years after 
his return from Vietnam; Sheehan, who 
had been Vietnam for and The New 
York Times, delivered his manuscript 
Random House sixteen years after was 
due. Great war books convey the imme- 
diacy battle, but they take time write, 
and readers don’t mind the wait. 

Blockbusters about political scandals 
always thrive—the genre not invented 
by, but today best known practiced by, 
Bob Woodward and Bernstein All 
the President’s Men. People already knew 
Woodward and Bernstein’s celebrated 
Post coverage Watergate because 
had helped drive events, but they still 
wanted the book, just they needed 
Theodore White’s books about the 1960 
and 1964 presidential campaigns. The 
significance certain political rituals 
agonies can only appreciated when 
good writer exploits their dramatic 
meaning. 

Despite these famous successes, 
book project hatched news reporter 
upbringing, and risks being spurned 
disregarded. News editors may find 
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hard tolerate reporter’s sudden en- 
thusiasm for chasing story that looks 
great book proposal but isn’t helping 
the paper, and they regret the interrup- 
tion otherwise promising career 
trajectory. Book editors tire writers’ 
perennial, loony hope that behind every 
huge headline lies potential best-seller. 
Truth takes unusual tenacity, shrewd 
intelligence, and stylistic verve make 
news books work. For every prize-win- 
ning The Lost Children Wilder (by The 
New York Times’s Nina Bernstein), four 
five efforts fall the wayside. 


WHAT DRAWS READERS GOOD NEWS 
books is, beyond the narrative excite- 
ment, the thematic coherence they im- 
pose incoherent public world. 
Even though they may arrive late, they 
bring important events into focus, and 
give them authoritative personal clout. 
News editors once strived for this kind 
constancy the news pages, too. But 
today one gets the impression that it’s 
longer prime goal, perhaps thought 
old-fashioned and slowpoke, even 


— 
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though the news media’s resources and 
traditions are uniquely well suited 
composing this famous “first draft 
history,” the meta-narrative events, 
people, and movements that unfolds 
daily and understood over the week, 
month, year. Today, newspapers (or 
their corporate owners, for sure) seem 
prefer meeting the torrent 
and Internet news head on, matching 
the sometimes hysterical buzz around 
evolving stories with new-found sprays 
relevant information featured color 
pieces hot topics obscure peculiar- 
ities, covering the stuff when the public 
pays heed but dropping thereafter—all 
breakneck pace. 

course, newspapers are trying, 
their panicked way, deal with the fact 
that, thanks the decline and aging 
their readership, the advent the Web, 
and the money crunch created fall- 
ing circulation and loss advertising 
revenue, their old ways doing busi- 
ness are defunct. But they’re also show- 
ing loss confidence the virtues 
print itself, they would doomed 
unless they match the nonprint media’s 
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emphasis things that don’t really mat- 
ter. so, then they’re forgetting basic 

truth: print media have never been easy 

make money in, and the only publish- 
ers who stay the black are those who 

actually believe that print publication 

can accomplish something that noth- 
ing else can—whether high-minded 
basely commercial, whether for the pub- 
lic interest for private gain, whether 
for readers true news, art, and history, 
for consumers profit-driven enter- 
tainment and marketing. 

This has been true ever since Guten- 
berg. The very nature print—its rela- 
tive slowness, the required due diligence 
and imaginative engagement that are 
part and parcel its laborious processes, 
the need check and proof (or prove) 
before printing, the promise (and threat) 
permanence, the freedom and power 
given knowing that the printed word 
(read unread) will endure for poster- 
ity, the peculiarly public yet intimate 
act reading—draws together readers 
and writers exchange that con- 
veys value intense, memorable way. 
Both involved parties recognize the un- 
accountable power the printed word, 
and their ancient pact, when respected, 
can put television, text messages, and 
ephemeral Web sites the shade. 

may the case that newspapers 
must, like television news organizations, 
squeeze and belt-tighten, close foreign 
bureaus, consolidate staff. Perhaps, 
they claim, they don’t have the dough 
give reporters leeway explore difficult 
terrain and make their own discoveries 
they once did—whether Houston 
Afghanistan. Long-running investigative 
series become endangered species. 
And, are told, the papers must please 
younger cohort with famously short 
attention span and only fleeting interest 
hard news. But respond like this 
create ethos that repudiates, for- 
gets, the continuing public appetite for 
keeping with the news reading 
it. And makes for cynical, vicious 
circle: the dumber are, the dumber 
our papers make us. 

Yet wait minute! Readers are show- 
ing, not only their use the Web 
but their purchase books, age- 
old, still insatiable appetite for intelli- 
gently reported news; when they can, 
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they devour five-hundred-page tomes 
about events near and far and make best- 
sellers them. What irony—to have 
news editors fear they might longer 
attract readers with sustained, indi- 
viduated attention the perils our 
time, and have book publishers dem- 
onstrate the opposite! have books, 
not newspapers, capture still-impor- 
tant growth potential the print world 
and show that intellectual coherence 
and long-range public interest are not 
mere stodgy relics the past! While the 
newspaper hares hop off their 24/7 
rolling cybernetic deadlines, the book- 
ish tortoise winning the race? 


NOWHERE THE PARADOX CLEARER 
than the media’s failure—now the stuff 
remorseful legend—to report effec- 
tively the policies and politics the 
Bush administration, and the redemp- 
tive contribution news books have made 
our eventual enlightenment. 

The shameful story begins during the 
Clinton years, when television and print 
media capitulated the cartoonish sim- 
plicities 24/7 infotainment provided 
Fox News, Matt Drudge, and the like. 
While they largely resisted the urge 
match these new competitors’ hyped-up 
excitement quotients (thank goodness), 
they adopted their low standards for 
newsworthiness and their idea what 
the meta-narrative actually was. Ignor- 
ing the motives their sources, scores 
reporters went after raunchy, vulgar, 
leak-filled, and partially invented tales 
about Bill Clinton that were too juicy 
ignore, though they had little with 
the misjudgments and policy failures 
his presidency, which were certainly 
manifold, and everything with his 
political enemies’ desire bring that 
presidency end. “Disgraceful things 
did happen” those years, Joseph Le- 
lyveld, executive editor The New York 
Times the time, later acknowledged 
review Sidney Blumenthal’s The 
than one occasion, Internet gossip 
columnist did set the agenda for main- 
stream news organizations. Stories with- 
out sources did gain instant currency. 
Some were fabricated.” 

The sloppy journalistic habits the 
1990s included the Washington press 
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corps’ age-old enthusiasm for being part 
the capital’s power elite rather than 
skeptical witness it. After the very 
same operatives who, the 1990s, had 
schemed plant leak the anti-Clin- 
ton stories came office 2001, post- 
Bush Gore, the press, having feasted 
their goodies for years, gave them 
respectful wide berth. But then 
was morally asleep. 

book publishers noticed that dur- 
ing 2002, while pundits and the press 
praised the government for its response 
9/11 (and reporters moaned about the 
administration’s implacable denial ac- 
cess), tens thousands readers de- 
veloped new browsing habits and went 
the Web sites foreign newspapers, 
knowledgeable experts the Middle 
East and Central Asia, other sources 
who supplied missing information and 
analysis. Daily and weekly hits The 
Guardian, Monde, and Juan Cole’s 
blog Informed Comment, for example, 
increased exponentially. wonder, 
then, that competed for writers who 
would shed light the murk. News 
books were urgently needed not, 
the past, consolidate what learned 
from newspapers television, but 
flesh out the stories the media weren’t 
telling (except for few heroic re- 
porters here and there, notably Knight 
Ridder’s Washington bureau). 

2004, the trickle such books 
became stream. Woodward’s Bush 
War was already best-seller, and Anne 
Garrels’s Naked Baghdad had given 
idea what was really happening 
Iraq. Ron Suskind’s The Price Loyalty, 
about Paul O’Neill, Bush’s hapless first 
Treasury Secretary, was chilling exposé 
the president’s leadership style, and 
the book became news story itself when 
angry White House reaction boosted 
sales. More books followed quick suc- 
cession, among them James Mann’s Rise 
the Vulcans: The History Bush’s War 
Cabinet and James Bamford’s Pretext 
for War: 9/11, Iraq, and the Abuse Amer- 
ica’s Intelligence Agencies. 

But was late—months after the 
statue Saddam Hussein had been 
pulled down and Bush’s “Mission Accom- 
plished” and on” stunts. The 
carnage was worsening, public 
edge about the ongoing chaos 
was sketchy best, and coverage the 


administration’s behavior Washington 
seemed incoherent and contradictory. 
American readers learned from Hans Blix 
about from the 9/11 Commission 
about the failed hunt for terrorists, from 
Seymour Hersh and Jane Mayer The 
New Yorker about Abu Ghraib, but the 
big story wasn’t coming through. True, 
it’s never easy for newspapers keep 
during wars, but Rajiv Chandrasek- 
aran, former Baghdad bureau chief 
The Washington Post, acknowledged, 
been unprepared for events after 
the fall Baghdad: “In many ways, 
were just like the Bush administration: 
didn’t have postwar plan.” 

News executives wouldn’t—haven’t— 
acknowledged their part the systemic 
catastrophe American governance 
during this time—in congressional over- 
sight, media coverage, and executive ac- 
tion. Robert Kaiser, associate editor 
The Washington Post, wrote defen- 
sively February 2004 that wouldn’t 
dispute that his “and other news orga- 
nizations could have done much better. 
are archetypal examples imper- 
fection. our thing breakneck 
speed 365 days year, and make mis- 
takes every one them.” the 
problem were the daily deadline! No, 
the issue was the media’s acceptance 
the administration’s ever-changing, 
specious rationales for war; the Post 
itself, the astute Walter Pincus and Dana 
Milbank had repeatedly cited govern- 
ment sources who questioned those ra- 
tionales, but their dispatches had often 
been buried. 

2004, the editorial note con- 
trition became new genre. The New 
York Times, egg all over its face because 
its questionable coverage the ad- 
ministration’s claims about Saddam’s 
WMD arsenal, contributed notorious 
example May 26, which this 
but small excerpt: “In some cases, in- 
formation that was controversial then 
[in 2003], and seems questionable now, 
was insufficiently qualified allowed 
stand unchallenged. Looking back, 
wish had been more aggressive re- 
examining the claims new evidence 
emerged—or failed 

The misleading, possibly illegal, 
methods which the administration 
gulled and lulled Americans into be- 
lieving its false arguments about the 


need for war eventually became well 
known, but not until after the 2004 elec- 
tion. And was books, not newspaper 
apologies, that finally got people’s at- 
tention—books written reporters 
who understood deadline pressure but 
grasped the public obligation con- 
vey the big stories about the public’s 
business. Here came The Washington 
Post’s Steve Coll with Ghost Wars and 
the peerless Anthony Shadid with Night 
Draws Near; George Packer The New 
Yorker with The Assassins’ Gate; James 
Risen the Times revealing State 
War the administration’s deceits about 
its program for warrantless wiretapping; 
Ron Suskind, again, with The One Per- 
cent Doctrine; Thomas Ricks’s devas- 
tating Fiasco; Bob Woodward with the 
third his war trilogy—to name few. 
Each these was well-argued, well- 
researched, and compelling narrative 
about one another facet Ameri- 
ca’s engagement with the world, about 
what our leaders were doing our 
name. People were desperately hungry 
for these books, and they fell all over 
them. They—the books and their read- 
ers—helped change the public debate 
about where America was going, and, 
believe, they affected the outcome 
the 2006 election. 

There’s permanent lesson here, 
think. These books vindicate our confi- 
dence the unique abilities print me- 
dia inform, entertain, and enlighten 
the public. Their authors, trained 
print tradition that honors these inten- 
tions, found large readership who still 
appreciated it. John Milton, his great 
defense free press, Areopagitica 
(1644), wrote that books “doe contain 
that soule was whose progeny they 
are,” and preserve “the purest efficacie 
and extraction that living intellect 
that bred them.” For all the “anvils and 
hammers” “the shop warre,” there 
were, wrote, “the mansion house 
liberty... pens and heads there, sitting 
their studious lamps, musing, search- 
ing, revolving new notions and ideas.” 
Only this effort reading, believed, 
would citizens appreciate “the force 
reason and convincement.” 


ELISABETH SIFTON senior vice president 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 


ESSAY 


Unshackled 


Why one reporter left newspaper write books 


LINDA PERLSTEIN 


WHEN LEFT REPORTING JOB THE WASHINGTON POST SEVERAL YEARS AGO, 
lost institution loved—not mention free LexisNexis and affiliation 
that pretty much guaranteed that phone calls were returned right away. But 
gained the opportunity immerse myself project that I’m sure could never 
have been created for the newspaper. 

From the time started writing about education for the Post 1998 until quit 
2004, was given lot freedom delve into issues thought important, and 
inches, too. addition daily duties covering school systems, wrote 
3,000-word magazine pieces; wrote trend stories; wrote four-part series 
about life middle school, topic pursued further book form, leave from 
the Post. But neither nor even the paper’s greatest stars would ever have been 
able write for the Post what thought the country really needed the time: 
honest, sweeping, in-depth criticism how elementary education has changed 
the era standardization and testing. 

The simplest reason that project wouldn’t have happened the Post is, ironi- 
cally, the paper’s influence. 2004, approached two major school systems 
with idea for Tested, and both quickly agreed participate. Tina McKnight, 
the principal Tyler Heights Elementary Annapolis, Maryland, the school 
ultimately chose, later told she never would have done work was 
intended for the Post instead book. The Tyler Heights Elementary School 
teachers said the same thing: trusted you, but still... 

Still what? Well, there’s the time factor. Books are usually published years 
after first contact with the people you’re writing about, which somehow eases 
the nerves. Then there’s the intimidation factor name like The Washington 
Post. People have had more opportunities feel crossed paper rather than 
book. They assume, one teacher told me, that newspaper reporters have 
hidden agendas. Books, seems, have better reputation than papers, not that 
think it’s deserved: nobler, more responsible, more exciting, more forever. 

“And there’s the chance your friends seeing Alia Johnson, one the teach- 
ers write about, told me. “With book, you have know about it, into book- 
store and look for it, buy it. Everyone reads the newspaper. It’s more your face.” 

Anyone who has done immersion journalism, for paper, book, magazine, 
knows that when your subjects are more relaxed, they are less likely put 
show. me, Tina McKnight expressed skepticism and anxiety—about the superin- 
tendent’s promise close the achievement gap less than two years, the scripted 
curriculum the county handed down, the subjects the students didn’t get much 
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of—and was honest about her school’s 
warts. It’s not the same approach she 
would have taken with reporter who 
was going put this stuff the news- 
paper she knows her bosses read every 
day. Her bosses will read Tested, too, 
it’s certain. But was easier for her 
forget that. 

the long run, think would be- 
hoove educators utterly honest 
about the difficulties they face: “Here’s 
our toughest group third graders. 
you see, they come with few so- 
cial skills that just getting them sit 
and listen time-consuming chore 
every day, chore that cuts far into the 
time have teach. That, combined 
with the poor skills they arrive with, 
means that these kids miss out lot.” 
But principals and elementary school 
teachers, not rebellious bunch na- 
ture—middle managers and line workers 
big bureaucracy, after all—can’t af- 
ford that forthcoming with report- 
ers they barely know. especially 
true with prominent newspaper like 
The Washington Post, where glowing 
mention can buoy school community 
for months. 

And articles the Post, well 
the Baltimore Sun and the Annapo- 
lis Capital, Tyler Heights Elementary 
portrayed simply model school 
reform done right, headed cheer- 
leading, effortlessly optimistic principal. 
The stories don’t delve into the heavy 
costs the success; they rely heavily 
interviews with the principal, and 
why would she have wanted discuss 
the messy stuff? 


EVEN THE SCHOOL HAD GIVEN 
newspaper access for year, the reporter 
still would lack many the advantages 
that book author enjoys. 

You get more space. Tested, wanted 
explain how outside influences, from 
federal education policy county direc- 
tives family life, affected the school 
days children and teachers and trans- 
formed the ecology There are 
few newspapers that devote massive re- 
sources and space education projects, 
but more not. Even huge newspa- 
per project fraction the length 
typical narrative nonfiction book, limit- 
ing the scope effort like this. 


2007 


Freed from the strictures space, 
was able focus issues felt were 
crucial understanding the inner work- 
ings school, which are the types 
topics newspaper editor likely 
consider inside baseball and the first 
things that get cut from overlong 
newspaper article. Too often, education 
covered consumer issue, with sto- 
ries geared only what editors think 
readers want know about how their 


You can base your 
authority your 
own expertise 
and decade 
immersion. 


own children spend their time. Kids los- 
ing recess because test prep and art: 
yes! Teachers told they need pass 
test else their students will receive 
letters that they’re not qualified: meh. 
“news you can use” approach sto- 
ries fine many cases, but not when 
crowds out the comprehension that 
can come from seemingly wonky stuff. 
Teachers’ battles with bureaucracy, af- 
ter all, are news reader can use when 
the reader wants understand the cli- 
mate schools and why teachers are 
losing enthusiasm for their profession. 
book allows you show consultant vis- 
its, curriculum decision-making, meet- 
ings where teachers discuss the mun- 
dane details each special-education 
student struggling reader chronic 
misbehaver. These situations may ad- 
ministrative origin, but the impact 
real lives compelling—if you get re- 
ally know the characters involved. 

You get more time. paper like the 
Post spends lot resources educa- 
tion, with least ten reporters devoted 
the topic. But those reporters almost 
all cover local school systems, and when 
they tackle projects, they usually 
must tend simultaneously their reg- 
ular beats. For project the depth and 
breadth was setting out on, the Post 
would have had allow massive, 


impractical amount time away from 
daily beat. Two years elapsed from 
first contact with the Tyler Heights 
principal the completion the edit- 
ing process, including ten months when 
spent nearly every school day Tyler 
Heights and the remainder the after- 
noon and evening home transcribing 
notes, reading, and interviewing. 

Why much time? Powerful news- 
paper pieces, after all, are composed 
months, weeks, days, hours. 
But for what wanted accomplish, 
needed paint pictures that could only 
created through the kind direct, 
rote observation that allowed every tiny 
piece put into perspective, and 
needed see enough convinced 
own judgments. know anything, 
have always thought, must see every- 
thing—the same approach took when 
spent the year with five children for 
first book, which explored the lives 
middle schoolers. had watch kin- 
dergartners take certain literacy test 
thirty times before felt comfortable 
drawing conclusions about the assess- 
ment and before picking one scene that 
both represented the students’ experi- 
ences and illustrated concerns. sat 
through dozens practice sessions for 
the state exam the students would face 
March; attended nearly every staff 
meeting; ate lunch with children 
teachers every day—in all, the kind 
attention that can only paid when 
you are truly focusing nothing else. 
(My husband can attest that.) 

You can express your opinion, flat-out. 
It’s better show than tell, yes, but 
sometimes the strongest thing you can 
both. Instead using the report- 
ing trick finding someone give 
quote that expresses what the writer 
really wants say, the book author gets 
just say it. state that inane 
make teachers write the day’s objec- 
tives the board, especially the jar- 
gon that encouraged; that educators 
should not blame Child Left Behind 
for their own stupid policy decisions; 
that educationally unsound ex- 
pect every child grade reach the 
same level achievement the same 
amount time; that the basic readers 
assigned kindergartners make Dick 
and Jane look plot-thick; that bad 
science pay teachers based their 
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children’s test scores; that Tyler Heights 
students should learn more facts; that 
the math curriculum seemed have 
been designed someone with atten- 
tion deficit disorder; that crazy that 
the same people who call the principal 
hero for getting test scores don’t 
seem want her input developing 
the curriculum. 

And on. 

You benefit from loosening at- 
tribution. work all means in- 
formed data and the research ex- 
perts, but don’t have explicit 
about showing it, can tuck away 
footnotes. You can also get away with 
not attributing anyone, basing your 
authority instead your own accumu- 
lated expertise and decade immer- 
sion. You are allowed say, “It’s hard 
get parents school poor com- 
munity,” rather than, “Experts say it’s 
hard get parents school poor 
community.” With the expert, 
get make some broad statements: 
that parents Back School night 
low-income schools often speak mainly 
with each other, while middle-class 
schools, parents interact with teachers; 
that those things most middle-class par- 
ents arule make sure their chil- 
dren learn often went neglected Tyler 
Heights; that disadvantaged children 
need more than anyone learn prob- 
lem-solving and interpretation skills 
their classrooms but are most often de- 
prived such instruction (while receiv- 
ing the most test prep). 

make own analyses, how lim- 
ited the Maryland state test is, what 
call the “imagination gap” between 
well-off students and poor ones and 
how that impacts their ability learn; 
how middle-class students have 
exposure the world that fuels mo- 
tivation. don’t know there soci- 
ologist somewhere who explains that 
more convincingly and more scientifi- 
cally than do, but I’m glad got say 
without having find him. 

Nearly every scene paint the book 
witnessed myself, and with those 
didn’t, filled the gaps speaking 
others involved, anyone news- 
paper would. But general, get 
own arbiter about whom trust, 
about distinguishing gossip from reality. 
This weighty burden, but becomes 


manageable when you get know 
people well over year. did not ask 
Autumn’s aunt the girl was enrolled 
school after she had been pulled out 
Tyler Heights; was not there when 
Reggie’s aunt told the principal that his 
father accused him “acting white” 
when started improving school; 
did not confirm with the police that 
one mother instructed her youngsters 
how steal diapers from Rite Aid; and 
didn’t actually see Cairo choke his pre- 
classmate. These are all mentioned 
Tested, and had qualms about 
passing them on, because was around 
when staff members discussed how 
handle those events, and calculated 
that they had reason make them 
up. Newspaper editors would more 
cautious about passing secondhand 
information, which makes sense. They 
have hundreds reporters whose judg- 
ments they rely on. have only myself. 
You can use first person. The writer 
doesn’t have rejigger omit an- 
ecdote just because (and not re- 
porter”) was involved it. Some things 
are too awkward put into third person 
but worth mentioning, like the warnings 
the black children gave about visit- 
ing their housing project, which 
long-ago teachers (some bad, some 
great) would have had trouble making 
today’s standardized classrooms. 
When speak around the country about 
first book, always asked why 
chose the school did. Tested, de- 
cided explain directly why wrote 
about Tyler Heights, because people 
always wanted know. Newspapers 
sometimes include sidebars with this 
kind explanation, but not always. 
You don’t have use the typical jour- 
nalistic shortcuts your field. When writ- 
ing the popular media about testing, 
certain trope applies, which phrases 
like “improving student learning,” “rais- 
ing achievement,” and “closing the gap” 
are all merely synonyms for scores 
state standardized tests. were still 
the Post, suspect that refusing use 
those phrases synonyms for test scores 
and introducing caveats the numbers 
might have been seen some sort 
political statement part. Tested, 
avoid phrases like “test scores rose” 
when the truth “the percentage chil- 
dren who passed the test rose, though 
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because the test changes every year, you 

can’t really draw strong comparison.” 
can choose say “test scores 

rose” only when mean test scores rose, 
and can show how “gaps” and “achieve- 
ment” have many more meanings than 

can expressed numerically. 

You don’t have give equal (or any) 
time arguments you think are base- 
less. Newspaper journalists don’t have 
that luxury, which why articles about 
global warming usually include quotes 
from the rare scientist who doesn’t be- 
lieve exists. 

You can change names. Both the 
schools that allowed write 
books conditioned permission chang- 
ing children’s names—a practice not al- 
lowed the Post and many other papers 
yet often encouraged the lawyers 
publishing houses. Newspapers want 
considered the ultimate record 
fact, and they gain more credibility 
institutions being able insist that 
matter what section, matter what 
reporter, have made nothing up. al- 
ways liked this about the Post. would 
rather not change names. But the book 
reader and both know there are truths 
that can had only this cost, and I’m 
glad have the freedom pay it. stand 
only for myself, and people can judge 
credibility they wish; newspapers, 
collective endeavors after all, must 
more careful. 

You can risk offending people. The 
third graders featured Tested were 
particularly nasty bunch. Quite often 
they didn’t seem want learn, and 
they carried lot anger with them 
from home; was hard imagine 
children consistently mean each 
other holding job one day, matter 
how well they did their math tests. 
said that. also explained, ways 
knew never would allowed into 
the Post, where their parents fell short. 
When reported long ago for the Post 
about the growing behavior problems 
elementary schoolchildren, everyone 
interviewed, from the teachers the 
administrators the social scientists, 
implicated parents some way, point 
view passed along the story. 
editors let know that was being 
“too hard parents,” and that part 
the story was excised considerably. 

You can sarcastic. not going 


superintendent saying, defense 
pared-down curriculum. Well, 
respond, you can’t scientist you 
never learn science either; you can’t 
you don’t learn critical-think- 
ing skills; you can’t politician you 
never get speak front group. 
When the principal went confer- 
ence and heard about one way build 
enthusiasm among her staff, wrote, 
couldn’t wait see the look Miss 
Johnson’s face when she would told 
‘clap fireworks’ when colleague pre- 
sented good idea.” About the Bush ad- 
ministration’s inclination call anyone 
who criticizes Child Left Behind 
racist, wrote, “One suspects that you 
suggested percent might more 
reasonable proficiency goal than one 
hundred, you’d asked why you hate 
percent America’s children.” 

newspaper probably would 
have had the benefit editor who 
would know lot about education is- 
sues, who would talk deeply with 
about content and language, who would 
challenge ways that surely would 
have improved thinking. would 
have had hundreds thousands po- 
tential readers, the barrier entry be- 
ing thirty-five cents and not twenty-five 
dollars. But would have had omit all 
those snarky cracks, which imagine 
would have made far less engaging 
read, and far less fun write. 

suppose newspapers could permit 
reporters engage more sarcasm, 
looser with the rules, take more 
space. Then fewer reporters would feel 
the need leave, temporarily per- 
manently, write books. don’t think 
that’s the right way go, though. The 
standards that would have made im- 
possible write Tested the Post, the 
dignity that comes with the territory, are 
huge reason journalists are proud 
work there, and why they can trusted 
the looser world book publishing. 
They don’t leave that discipline behind 
the newsroom. Carried away, blended 
with some freedom, can make for some 
pretty good books. 


LINDA PERLSTEIN, former Washington 
Post staff writer, the author Not Much 
Just Chillin’: The Hidden Lives Middle 
Schoolers and Tested: One American School 
Struggles Make the Grade. 
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SUPPOSE YOU VOLUNTEER PARTICI- 
pate psychological experiment. You 
answer set questions and receive 
small cash payment return. you 
are leaving the lab, you are handed 
envelope from Save the Children 
photo starving seven-year-old girl, 
Rokia, and asked you would like 
donate some all your earnings 
help her. Another group volunteers 
invited contribute this column, the authors 
seven-year-old boy, Moussa, while current scholarly writing 

about journalism for fresh 
third group shown the photos Suggestions for possible 
Rokia and Moussa and asked contrib- are welcome 
ute help both the children. theresearchreport@cjr.org 

Now, here’s the rub: two lives should 
theory draw more support than one, 
but this experiment, people gave more 
the individual children than they did 
when Rokia and Moussa were paired. 

New research from psychologist Paul Slovic and his colleagues shows that 
what’s called “psychic numbing” mounts the number suffering people grows. 

“The identified individual victim, with face and name, has peer,” they write. 
That’s not exactly news. People ranging from Mother Teresa (“If look the 
mass, will never act. look the one, will”) to, reportedly, Stalin (“A single 
death tragedy; million deaths statistic”) have long recognized that people 
confronted large-scale human suffering are often overwhelmed. But 
new and unsettling twist that compassion begins fail with the mere addition 
second person. 

Slovic professor psychology the University Oregon and the pres- 
ident Decision Research, nonprofit founded 1976. This new study 
extends line work psychic numbing that has been involved for 
decade. Slovic suggests that psychic numbing has psychophysical origins com- 
mon the way all humans process information. The human tendency tune 
out far-flung unpleasantries has nothing with American materialist culture, 
say, any other social political condition one might tempted link to. 
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(In fact, the Rokia/Moussa experiment 
was conducted Sweden with Swed- 
ish college students.) 

seems our brains have evolved 
very good responding immedi- 
ate threats—the predator the bush, the 
friend caught flood—but fail act 
when large, far-off groups are danger. 
have what amounts old parochial 
brains new globalized world. 

That bad news for journalism, 
least the extent that journalism claims 
make difference arousing mass 
emotion and thus compelling humani- 
tarian intervention during large-scale 
crisis—whether genocide, the spread 
disabling fatal disease, suffering 
caused poverty, the devastation 
earthquake, fire, flood. Slovic told 
phone July that originally 
thought there would more effective 
U.S. response the genocide Darfur 
had “just ramped up” public feel- 
ings. concluded, however, that al- 
though public sentiment “is important, 
and there needs public support, 
can’t just rely it—it’s too fickle and 
too distractible.” 

Slovic right, then the challenge 
for journalism cover genocide and 
other “psychically numbing” catastro- 
phes ways that move beyond the big 
picture the wallet-sized photo that 
attaches single human face the trag- 
edy. With Darfur mind, Slovic praises 
the persistent and intimate reporting 
the New York Times columnist Nicho- 
las Kristof, and suggests that bringing 
people from Darfur our communi- 
ties and our homes tell their stories 
could rouse people way the occa- 
sional news story from afar does not. 

Ultimately, though, Slovic contends 
that journalism’s ability overcome 
mankind’s inherent “psychological defi- 
limited. Instead, counsels, 
must “design legal and institutional 
mechanisms that will enforce proper 
response genocide and other crimes 
against humanity.” 

Journalism can make difference, but 
cannot make all the difference. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism and the 
Department Communication, University 
California, San Diego. TONY DOKOUPIL 

Ph.D. candidate communications 

Columbia. 
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